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PROSPECTUS.—TO THE PUBLIC. 


¢ ee ‘utility of the ptiblications commonly called Macazines, 
when conducted on a judicious and impartial plan, is so well known, 
as to render it almost unnecessary to advance a single argument in 
their favour. In Europe, they have promoted literature ‘and the 
principles of knowledge in general, to a degree of eminence, which 
have far exceeded the most sanguine expectations of their original 
projectors; and they are still going forward in a career of usefulness, 
which cannot be contemplated without admiration: P 
Attempts of the kind have been made repeatedly in the United, 
States, but from causes not difficult to be accounted for, they have 
generally failed. The Port Folio, however, and the Analectic Ma- . 
gazine, still deservedly retain their ground, and as long as they con- — 
tinue to be conducted with the same taste and judgment, which their ~ 
editors, have heretofore displayed, it would be an insult to the | 
American people to suppose, that they would not meet with adequate __ 
patronage. 4 
But is there not room for a new publication upon the seme or 
similar principles? In the city of New-York, the most po; 
and wealthy of any in the union, cannot a periodical w i‘ 
shall have for its object the diffusion of general knowledge, r receive. 
_8 competent support? Have we not amongst us persons eminent — 
for-talents and literary acquirements, who, anxious for the reputa- 


\ eppoyygmnity shall be presented to them, of evincing to the world that 
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~ in exertions to promote the public good, they will not be outdone by 
their respectable fellow-citizens of Philadelphia? And may it not 
be presumed, that the writings, which they may from time to time, 
be pleased to communicate, will answer a purpose at least as valua- 
ble to the inhabitants of this country, as the productions of the most 
celebrated essayists in Europe ? 

Viewing, as the editor does, the arduous nature of the undertak- 
ing, in which he is about to embark, he would certainly shrink 
from it, were it not for the assistance which he is confident that he 
shall receive from a number of respectable literary gentlemen.— 
Their lucubrations, he doubts not, will more contribute to the value 
of THe New-York MaGazine, than any thing, which can proceed 
from his pen; although the public may be assured, that his best 
efforts shall not be wanting. 

In the intended publication, it is not designed that its contents 
should be confined to a few particular objects. The general good of 
the community will be the editor’s aim. Hence his materials must 
be selected from every source, which he and his friends may deem 
most likely to contribute to this most salutary end. To specify, 
therefore, the variety of subjects, with which it is hoped, that the 
pages of this work will hereafter be enriched, may, after this ob- 
servation, be, by some, deemed unnecessary. But still the follow- 
ing explicit declaration may, perhaps, be proper. ‘T’o promote the 
cause of literature in general, io discuss with candour, and to re- 
+ commend the best mode of education, with the progress of which 
the perpetuity of our republican form of government is essentially 
“ah ~ connected ; to inculcate the important doctrine of peace, harmony, 

a _anigood-w ill amongst brethren, who, in regard to politics, differ in 
4 ~ name rather than in reality ; and lastly to endeavour as far as _possi- 
a ble, to be instrumental in diffusing the great principles of morality 
a _and religion, on which the happiness of man altogether depends, 
both here and hereafter, shall constitute the leading features of Tur 
"New-York Macazte. It will, likewise, comprise a number of 
“ ssays. both original and selected, relative to improvements in 


eee ee 
arr. ure e, manufactures, mechanics, and the various arts and scien- 


ses, Which may be deemed most likely to excite a spirit of assiduity 

and enittprise amongst the inhabitants of the United States: and 

i * the article of Biography, particularly as-it respects the lives of dis- 

as al © tinguished Americans, will nreet with that attention, which its im- 
portance deserves. 

To poetry, a place will be assigned; and although excellent pieces, 

which may have been published on the other side of the Atlantic will 
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not be excluded, it would be desirable if this article should be filled up 
as much as possible with the genuine effusions of the American muse. 

In Tor New-Yorx MaGazine, the concluding pages shall con- 
tain a summary of such news as may have occurred daring the preced- 
ing month. ‘This shall be compiled with the most scrupulous re- 
gard to impartiality. Events shall be stated as they really occur with- 
out reserve or disguise : but the readers shall be left to make their 
own comments. ‘This head will likewise comprise a list of the 
most valuable new publications, an obituary, &c. 

From the above, it will appear obvious, that Taoe New-Yorx 
Macavzine will, in regard to the variety of sukjects, on which it will 
treat, take a very wide and extensive range, and in this respect, it 
will materially differ from those truly valuable journals, the Menpr- 
caL Rrrosirory, andthe Mepica, & PuitosopuicaL ReGIstTer. 
These works have, for many years, reflected the highest credit on 
the very respectable gentlemen concerned in conducting them, and 
have greatly tended to exalt the literary reputation of the United 
States, even in the old world. But both these are almost exclu- 
sively devoted to the subjects of medicine and philosophy; and, of 
course, do not interefere with the arrangement proposed in the present 
undertaking. 

The editor will feel himself indebted to any of his fellow-citizens, 
who may be pleased to favour with him such communications as may 
be intended to promote the public good ; but as he alone wil be re ee 
sponsible for what may be contained in the proposed work, he gee 
serves to himself the privilege of returning such pieces, as may not, Hie 
his opinion, comport with the general plan. And he, in partie la 
thinks proper to mention, that all personal scurrility and party a 
cour, shall never be permitted to contaminate its pages. i 

This address might be concluded, as is usual upon such-occasiong 
by strong professions of an ardent desire to be serviceable to th 
community ; but such professions are too hackneyed to answer. 
good purpose. ‘The editor well knows, that he is, at leas a3 mu 
concerned in the success of the undertaking, as any 01 ho s 
think proper to patronize it. His reputation and hii 
_ both at stake; and he does not, at the present time, consider 
the one or the other as a matter of trivial moment. He therefor eae 
induced to expect, that the credit which he shall acquire, and there 
ward which may accrue to him, from his labours, in this vocation, will 
be in proportion to the services, which he shall be able to render to 
his fellow-citizens. 




















JAMES HARDIE. 
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CONDITIONS. 


1. Each number shall contain sixty-four pages, printed in a neat 
and elegant manner, and be ready for delivery on the first 
Monday of each month. 


iJ. The price will be $ 4.50 cts. perannum to be paid quarterly, by 
subscribers in the city. From those who reside ata distance, 
six months subscription must be paid in advance. 


III. Six numbers will complete a volume, and the last number of each 
will be accompanied by a handsome title page and copious 
index. 


IV. All Communications for the New-York Magazine, must be sent 
without subjecting the editor or publisher to the payment of 


postage. 
Xx 


* * Subscriptions will be received at the Printing-Office of the 
publisher, James Oram, No. 162, Water-Street, at the house of the 
editor, James Hardie, 58, Murray-Street, at the stores of the princi 


pal Booksellers in this city, and by such persons as may be entrusted 
with proposals. 
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A BRIEF SKETCH 


Of the origin and progress of these periodical works commonly called 
* Macazines; mith a short Biographical account of their projector 
Mr. Epwarp Cave. 


As weare now entering on the publication of a new Periodical 
work, to which we have given the title of “THe New-York Ma- 
GAZINE, AND GENERAL Repository or Userut KNowLeDGe,” 
it may, perhaps, be proper, that we should give some account of the 
rise and progress of that species of composition.— 

A LireraAky Macazine may be thus defined, viz. a miscellane- 
gus, periodical pamphlet, containing a variety of Essays in prose and 
verse. The term as applied toliterature is modern; but it is now 
become extensive and of popular import. In England, it was first 
employed in “’The Gentleman’s Magazine,” the first number of 
which was published, January Ist, 1731; and has been regularly con- 
tinued, every month, from that time to ihe present. This, however, 
was not the earliest periodical publication in monthly numbers, as one 
had appeared in the year 1681, under the title of “ The Monthly Re- 
corder of all true occurrences, both foreign and domestic.” 

The inventor of this new publication Was Edward Cave, a man, 
who, though the offspring of poor parents, and of course, subjected te 
consklerable embarrassments on his first setting out in Hife, at last, 
by dint of unceasing perseverance, constant assiduity anda strict re- 
gard to economy, was enabled to surmount all difficulties, to become 
an useful and honourable member of society, to accumulate an inde- 
pendent fortune and ultimately to strike out a kind of periodical! 
work, which may justly be considered as giving rise to a new era, 
in the literary history of Europe. 

As many of our readers may be unacquainted with the conduct and 
character of this extraordinary man, it is supposed, that a short a 
count of his life will not only be found interesting ; but Propet 1 
nected with our. present subject. 


Edward Cave was the son ofa poor shoemaker, and born in W far 2 


wickshire, England, Feb. 29th, 1691. It was fortunate for Edw ard, 

that having a disposition for literary attainments, he was not cut off 
by the poverty of his parents, from opportunities of cultivating his 
faculties. The school of Rugby, in which he had by the rules of its 
foundation a right to be instructed, was then in high reputation, and 
most of the neighbouring families, even of the highest rank sent their 
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The master had judgment to discover, and, for some time, generos- 
ity to encourage the genius of young Cave, and he was so well pleased 
with the rapidity of his progress, that he declared his resolution to 
send him to the university, and recommend him as a servitor to some 
of his scholars of high rank. But prosperity, which depends upon the 
caprice of others is often but of short duration. | Cave’s superiority, 
tn literature, exalted him to afamiliarity with boys, who were far his 
superiors in rank and expectations, and as it generally happens in 
such unequal associations, that whatever unlucky prank is played, is 
attributed: to the weakest, so it faired with poor Cave. When 
any mischief great or small was done, though, perhaps, others boasted 
of the stratagem, when it was successful, yet upon detection or mis- 
earriage, the fault was sure to fall on him. 

At last his mistress lost a favourite cock. Cave, was, after a short 

-examination, stigmatized as the thief or the murderer; not because 
he was more apparently criminal than the others; but, because he 
was more easily reached by vindictive justice. From that time, his 
master visibly withdrew his kindness from hina and treated him with 
a continued harshness, which the crime in its utmost aggravation 
did not deserve. Cave bore this persecution fora while, and then left 
the school, and the hope ofa liberal education, to seek some other 
means of geiting a livelihood. 

He was first placed as a clerk with a collector of the excise; but the 
insolence of his mistress, who employed him in servile drudgery 
quickly disgusted him, and he went to London, in quest of more suita- 
‘ble employment. Upon his arrival there, he was recommended toa 
timber merchant, and while he was on trial, is said to have given 
great hopes of mercantile ability ; but he soon left this place and was 
bound apprentice to Mr. Collins,a printer of some reputation. This was 
a trade, which was peculiarly pleasing to Mr. Cave, because it furnished 
»bonre employment for his scholastic attainments, and he was so very 
. as iduous, that, in the short space of twe years, he attained so much 
ae cil in the art, and gained so much the confidence of his master, that 
"he was sent without any superintendent, to conduct a printing-office 
at Norwich, and to publish a weekly paper. In this undertaking, he 


met with some opposition, which produced a public controversy, and _ 


procured Cave the reputation of a young man of talents. When his 
apprenticeship was over, he married a young widow, with whom he 
jived at Bow. He then wrought as a journeyman printer, and was 
also, for some years, a writer for a literary journal, which, though he 
afierwards obtained by his wife's interest, a small place in the post- 
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‘the year 1731, had collected a sum for the purchase of a small 
printing-office and began the “ Gentleman’s Magazine,” a periodical 
) pamphlet, of which the scheme is known, wherever the English lan- 
\quage is spoken. 


1 little pamphlets, as were most likelyto havea rapid sale. 


fon record, and, therefore, in this narrative, demands particular notice. 
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office, he for some time continued. By the correspondence which 
his place in the post-office facilitated, he procured country news-pa- 
pers and sold their intelligence to ajournalist in London for a guinea 
per week. He wrote an “ account of the Criminals,” which rewarded 
him well for his trouble, and omitted no opportunity of publishing such 


By this constancy of diligence and diversity of employment, he in 


To this undertaking he owed the affluence, in 
which he passed the last twenty years of his life, and the large fortune, 
which he left behind him. 

“The Gentleman’s Magazine,” which has subsisted for so many 
ears, and still continues to enjoy the favour of the world, is one of the 
most successful and lucrative pamphlets, which literary history has up- 


Mr. Cave, when he formed the project, was far from expecting the 
success, Which he experienced ; and others had so little prospect of its 
onsequence, that though he had, for several years, talked of his plan 
smongst printers and booksellers, none of (hem thought it worth the 
rial. That they were not restrained, by iheir virtue, from the exe- 
ution of another man’s design was sufficiently apparent, as soon as 
rat design began to be productive of emolument; for, in a few years, 

multitude of magazines arose and perished. “ ‘The London Maga- 
ine” only which was supported by a powerful association of booksel- @ ae 

rs, with all the art and cunning of the trade, exempted itself from 

e general fate of Cave’s invaders and obtained, though not an equal, 
et a considerable circulation. 

Mr. Cave, as it has beenalready observed, was the inventor of a 
ew species of publication, which may.be eonsideredas something of © 
epoch in literary history. ‘The British periodical publications, pre- , as! 
ious to the year 1731, were almost wholly confined to political trans- ae 
tions and to foreign and domestic occurrences. But the Mc milly sae 
agazimes have opened a way for every kind of enquiry and inforn me 
he intelligence and discussion contained in them, are ve ye xten- 
re and various; and they have been the means of diffusing a gen- e 
al habit of reading, which, ina certain degree, hath enlarged the pub- 
understanding. Many young authors, who have afterwards risen. 
considerable eminence in the literary world, have here made their | 
t attempts in composition. Here too are preserved a number of 
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useful and curious hints, facts and observations, which otherwise 
might never have appeared; or ifthey had appeared in a more eva- 
nescent form would have incurred the danger of being lost. 

Mr. Cave died January 10th, 1754, having just concluded the 23d 
annual collection and is a remarkable instance of what may be effect- 
ted by industry and economy ; for though without interest, fortune 
or connection, he, by the force of his own genius, assisted only by the 
education of a common grammar school, planned and established a 
great literary work, which has reflected much honour on his country 
and was to himself and family the source of an ample fortune. 

It would be almost impossible to enumerate the magazines now in 
circulation in Great-Britain. We shall therefore content ourselves 
with giving the names of some of the most promirient, viz. The 
“ Agricultural” begun in 1799; the “‘ Baptist” in 1809; the “ Botani- 
cal” in 1786; the “ British Farmer’s” in 1811; the “ European” in 
1782; the “ Evangelical” in 1793; the “ Farmer’s” in 1800; the 
“ Free-thinking” in 1811; the “ Gospel” in 1806; the “ Lady’s” in 
1771; the “ Methodist” in 1777; the “ Monthly” in 1796; the 
“ Musical” in 1809; the “ Military” in 1811; the “ Philosophical” in 
1798; the “ Sporting” in 1792; the “Universal” in 1747. To these 
may be added many other periodical publications under different titles 
such as repositories, observers, registers, &c. 

Similar publications have repeatedly been aftempted in the United 
States; but, with very few exceptions, their existence has been but of 
short duration. The country, however, is, from year to year, be- 
coming more populous, a greater taste for reading pervades all classes 
. %n the community, than was usual in former times, and the utility of 
~ these periodical works is much better known and appreciated. Hence 
~~ itis to be hoped, that such journals may hereafter, if properly con- 

) -. _ ducted, keep their ground and be the means of diffusing both moral and 
~ _ Iiterary knowledge throughout all ranks of this widely extended 
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On the Means of obtaining useful Knonledge ; and on Improvement 
by Conversation. 


THERE is no obligation imposed on any man to acquire a know- 
ledge of every thing; the short extent of human life, and the limita- 
tion of our natural abilities rendering such an attainment various, 
because impossible. Yet nevertheless, every rational being is 
under some obligation to improve his understanding; which will 
otherwise remain a barren desert, or become overrun with weeds 
and brambles. 

The common duties of society, which we owe as social beings, 
and even our necessary relations to a family, a neighbourhood ora 
csovernment, oblige all persons whatever to exert their reasoning 
powers on a multitude of occasions; every hour of life calls for 
some regular exercise of our judgment, concerning persons, actions, 
times and things; as without a prudent determination in the af- 
fairs we are engaged in, we shall be plunged into perpetual errors. 
Now that, which should always be practised, must at sometime 
be learned. Moreover; every son and daughter of Adam has an 
smportant interest in the affairs of a life to come ; which superadds 
a necessity for every one to understand, to judge and to reason truly 
in religious concerns. Itis vain for any one to say, he has no leisure 
or time for it. ‘The daily intervals of necessary labour, together 
with one day in seven, throughout the christian world, would allow 
ample time, if men would only apply half the zeal and diligence they 
prostitute on the trifles and amusements of this life. 

A proficiency in the sciences is indeed the employment of but a 
small part of the human race and cannot be expected among men | 
in general. But many enjoy so great wealth, as to allow them a 
much leisure and large opportunities to cultivate their reason and to 
enrich their minds with variety of knowledge. Even the poorer 
class of men have particular callings in life; wherein they ought © 
to acquire a just degree of skill, which is not to be gained without é 2 
mature thought and just reasoning. ‘Thus it appears to be the nes 
cessary duty, and much more the interest, of every person imevery 
station to improve his understanding, to inform his jue me ni s ais 
treasure up useful knowledge, and acquire the habit of reasonim 
as far as his station, capacity and circumstances enable him. Mis oe 
takes in judgment plunge us into much folly, distress and even guilt 
in practice. By acting without that thought and reason, we are en- 
dowed with, we dishonour that God, who made us reasonable crea- 
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tures; we often become injurious to our kindred, friends and neigh- 
bours; and bring misery and sorrow on ourselves. 


There are five eminent methods of improving the mind; and > 
these are, by ‘ observation,’ by ‘ reading,’ by receiving instruction f 


from ‘ lectures,’ by ‘ conversation, and by ‘ meditation.’ 

Observation is the notite we take of all objects, which come in 
our way; and which, from our infancy: has furnished us with all 
our ideas of sensible ohjects; the result of which is experience: and 
the experience of every man is in proportion to the accuracy of 
his examinations, and the measure of his enquiries. 

By reading we accumulate our personal stock of knowledge, and 
the knowledge of other men, whose attainments have been per- 
petuated and dispersed by writing. These arts of reading and 
writing are of inconceivable advantage. For, by them we are 
made partakers of the sentiments and reasonings of the most 
learned men in ‘he most remote nations, and in all former ages, 
ever since letters were known. 

Lectures are such verbal instructions as are delivered by teachers 
to silent auditors. ‘This is the mode of learning religion from the 
pulpit, philosophy from the professor’s chair, or mathematics from. 
a teacher demonstrating various theorems and problems, with all 
the instruments necessary in such operations. 

Conversation is another method of improving our minds, wherein 
by mutual investigation, the profit of the speakers is also mutual. 
When we converse familiarly with an intelligent friend, we have 
his help at hand to explain to us every obscure expression in his 
discourse, and to inform us of his whole meaning.. Whereas, in 
* books, whatever we find obscure, remains so without remedy. The 
book is a dead letter, as the author is not at hand to remove the 


_ doubt of the reader. 


Meditation or study is the solitary improvement we make upon 


~~ all or as many of the foregoing advantages as we enjoy. It is by 


ditation we fix in our memory whatever we eer, and form a 


‘oll ers s write or speak. It is study, that Baal long éhatins of 
PUL nent, and discovers deep truths, which lay before concealed 

pn darkness or overwhelmed in sophistry. 

_ Sluggish heavy minds will never make any progress in. learn- 


- ing; it is active faculties and an inquisitive disposition, that en- 


able us to advance beyond our teachers. But as conversation pro- 
miscuously indulged may lead us far aside from the profit to be de- 
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cautious of our own tongues, it being far easier to betray our own 
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rived from it; the choice of company is a subject, which deserves 
further consideration. 

If we wish to improve by conversation, our aim should be te 
cultivate the acquaintance of persons wiser than ourselves : If they 
happen to be a little reserved, we must use all obliging methods to 
induce them te unfold themselves, and Communicate what we de- 


sire to learn. 
In mixed companies, we ought to be quick to hear, but slow and 


ignorance, and to give undesigned offence, than to cenciliate the 
esteem of strangers. Some men are so-tenacious of their own Opi- 
nions, that they are impatient under contradiction, and will not 
come within the hearing of any notions but theirown. ‘They 
arrogate out te themselves a little province in the intellectual world, 
where they fancy the light shines, while all the rest is darkness. 
There cannot be a stronger evidence of a narrow mind, or a surer 
bar to improvement in knowledge, than for men to imagine that 
there is nocertain truth but in the objects of their own pursuits, and 
among that party, in which they were born and educated. — 
It is not every one, however well qualified as to natural talents 
or acquirements, that is fit to associate with in free conversation 
for the discevery of truth. ‘There are several infirmities a man 
may labor under, which disable him fromsuch a beneficial inter- 
course; as for instance, 
If he be exceedingly reserved and have either no inclination to 
discourse, or ne tolerable capacity of speech or language for the 
free communication of sentiments. 
If he be imperious in his demeanour, and arrogantly imposes his ~ 
own opinion on his company as decisive. | 
If he be positive and dogmatical and will dispute to the last word G 
for victory, and resist the brightest evidence of truth and reason. . 
rather than confess himself mistaken. rai: 
If he affect to outshine the company and delight to hear ning nt 
self flourish upon all subjects; making long harrangues, which i - 
pose silence on the rest. aes 
Ifhe be of an unsteady mind, and cannot keep close toa at pe st 
of-controversy ; but wanders from it perpetually to other ms ve 
not in question. | = 
If he be fretful, not able to endure contradiction, ready to take F 
things in an offensive sense, and to imagine affronts, which were 
never intended, and thus disturb the company with sudden starts 
of passion or fits of sullenness. 
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others and breaking into an argument to play off his little quibbles, 
pums and repartees; such frivolous conceits may animate a mirth- 
ful hour, when we may either laugh with a wit, or at him, which 
his self-sufficiency often blinds him from distinguishing, but have 
no proper place in a serious investigation. 

Lastly, if he be always wrapt up in disingenuity and craft; and 
behave rather like a spy than a friend. ‘Those, who make an ill 
use of the freedom of conversation ought to be carefully shunned 
as incendiaries: they have opprobrious stigmas ready to fix upon 
an opponent, and upon every difference of sentiment, an antago- 
nist is immediately branded as a partizan of faction, a ministerial 
man, an enthusiast, a fanatic, &c. 

But while we shun all persons thus infected with mental dis- 
orders, which disqualify them from social intercourse for mutual 


improvement; it behoves us to watch against the workings of 


those evil dispositions in our own breasts. In proportion as we 
give way to them, men of worth and ingenuity will justly decline 
our acquaintance, and avoid our company with secret contempt. 


~———— GD Gee. 
ADVICE TO YOUNG OFFICERS. 


Te following letter was written about fifty years since, by a 

a gentleman in England, to his two sons on their entering in the 
| yarmy. It is transcribed from a periodical work entitled “ The 
- Royal Military Chronicle ;” and if its contents be duly attended 
to, it may be of infinite importance to young officers in the ser- 
vice of the United States, as well as to those, who hold their com- 
_ missions under the British monarch. Indeed the perusal of this 
‘excellent and highly important letter, cannot be too warmly re- 
« ommended to young gentlemen in the army and navy; and it 
m y, likewise, be of considerable use to young men of other de- 
scriptions, when entering on business for themselves. To render 
’ ie advice herein contained more appropriate to the youthful war- 
iors of this country, we have taken the liberty of making some 
N erbal alterations; but, in every instance, the sense of the original 
-is preserved. We have only to add, that if our subalterns and other 
officers could be persuaded to regulate their moral and military 
conduct by the rules prescribed by this worthy gentleman to his 
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5 Sentiments, let it be done with modesty and diffidence. This will 





ADVICE TO YOUNG OFFICERS. 13 
= ~ ——— 
sons, it would be happy for themselves, happy for the brave fel- 
lows whom they may have the honour to command, happy for 
their parents and relations, and happy for their country. 

*“* You are now to enter the world, at a period of life when you 
have neither come to the full exercise of your understanding, nor 
could have yet acquired much experience. It therefore becomes 
you to be prudent and cautious at your first setting out; for upon 
this will depend in a great measure the figure you will make in 
future life. You are now to converse with men, and should, there- 
fore, lay aside those little peculiarities, that have rather been over- 
looked, than approved of by your friends. You have already made 
choice of a profession for life. I will not hurt-your good sense, by 
supposing it is the external shew of that profession, which has 
influenced that choice, but rather hope, that you have deliberately 
considered the important duties and the uncommon difficulties and 
dangers, which attend it, and that you have resolved to learn and 
practise the former, and stored your minds to undergo the latter 
with fortitude and spirit. By the profession you have made choice 
of, you are, in some measure, intrusted with the honour and inte- 
rest of your country. Your own reputation, the happiness of your 
friends, and your future hopes, in a great measure, depend on your 
first outset. In this situation, you will receive, with candour, any 
advice I am able to give you; as you must be sensible, that I can 
have no other motives than an undissembled affection for your 
persons, and an anxious concern for your welfare. 

For some time, your income will be but very small; but it is your 
duty to make it answer your demands. 'This will require economy; 
and remember, economy is a virtue, particularly in your situation ; 
and your good behaviour in this, will much encourage your friends — > — 
to do more for you afterwards. By all means avoid borrowing or x | i 
running in debt; for by this you become dependent, and, in some 3 : 
degree, barter your liberty, Do not go much into company, nor a 
too frequently attend diversions ; these both dissipate the mind and — 
exhaust the finances; let these only be relaxations from the sevete 
duties of your profession. 'The company of the sensible part of 
the fair sex, will, at the same time, entertain, polish, and improve rs 
you. In conversation, be more ready to learn of others than to 
speak yourselves, and when you have occasion to deliver your 































not only make you more attended to, but what you say will have 
the deeper impression and greater effect; and remember likewise, 
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that" rfiodesty is the noblest wreath that can adorn the brows of a 
young man. 

In very early life, you are, in all probability, to enter into action 
in the defence of the honour and of the rights of yourcountry. In 
this situation, courage is absolutely necessary. Happy for you, if 
it be the gift of nature; but, if not, remember, it is to be acquired. 
For this purpose call in the aid of reason, and take as her auxilia- 
rie& the passions of ambition, honour, and shame. Reflect also, that 
fhe ereatest bravery is generally attendee with the greaiest safety. 

If you aspire to command, learn to obey. Be kind and gentle 
to those below you, without losing your authority; and obedient to 
those who are above you, without losing your spirit. 











Nothing is so necessary to a soldier as coolness and being mas- , 
| ter of himself, as this enables him to lay hold of the best expedients ; 
in the midst of dangers. , § 
Honour is the distinguishing characteristic of the soldier, and . 

O 


ought always to be preserved untainted; but, alas! how often has 
honour been misapprehended, and affronts received and taken, 


4 























when none have been thought of; the consequences of which have T 
| been fatal, and have sometimes converted the warmest friendship po 
| inte the most deadly hatred. sel 
| Be cautious of even the appearance of giving or taking an af- ane 
, front; and if ever you should be in so untoward a situation, let the but 

¢ coolness of your temper dispose yeu to an explanation rather than dan 
B fhe pride of your spirit urge you to resentment. Though there I 
i - may sometimes be good reason for a man to vindicate his honour fom 
F ae by the sword,* yet, of a hundred duels, ninety-nine of them have mon 
E ' deen ill grounded. Be assured, it is not always courage, which are ¢ 
Fs elem 

4 * We much doubt the propriety of this observation, as we are decidedly good, 

_ of opinion, that no case can possibly occur, which can justify a man in re- Be! 

sorting to the barbarous practice of dueling. What! because a man has cheris 

edone me an injury, shall I give him a chance to shoot me? or, if I have tracte 

“injared him, shall I endeavour to take his life? Am I to allow myself to 

be hurled into eternity, in the act of committing a crime, and with all my yo 


"sins on my head? or, by killing my antagonist, am I to render myself mi- danger 
f serable through life, and to have my imagination unceasingly tortured with of one 
*” the frightful, the horrid thought, that I] had murdered a fellow mortal? lorgive 
The gallant colonel Gardner, of whose bravery no one ever doubted, when Ceive th 
challenged to fight a duel made this noble reply, “ You know, Sir, that I 





1 See You 
I am not afraid to fight, but I fear to’sin against my God.” Let any one, Vier wih 

when placed in such a situation, return such an answer, and it is believee E mak will 
[dae that he will get clear of the difficulty with honour. Epir. ‘esc. 
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ae =e 
makes gentlemen fly to the sword; but more frequently a conscious~ 
ness of the wantof it- Such courage in duelling is like hypocrisy 
in religion. Let your courage be conspicuous in action, and it will 
never be doubted elsewhere. ‘The best method, however, to pre- 
vent circumstances of this nature, is a general politeness and 
eomplaisance, a command of your temper, and an inclination to 
be obliging to every body. I might add a great deal more; -but 
i would choose rather, that a great deal more should be the regult 
of your own reflections, than proceed from advice. As tO morale 
fet truth and honour ever be the attendants on all your actions: 
without these a man lays his glory in the dust. Need I advise 
you to avoid excessive drinking, swearing, gaming, or debaache- 
ries of any kind? I hope not; your own observations must make 
you sensible, that these destroy the health, rankle the mind, dis- 
qualify for duty, and render you the object, if not of the contempt, 
at least of the disapprobation of every wise and good man. It is 





. of this approbation that you should be most ambitious. 

° With respect to religion (the noblest gift of Heaven te man) 
me I hope you are sensible, and ever must be, of its value and im- 
> portance. I will say less upon this point, because I flatter my- 


? self, that it has often been the subject of your own sober thoughts 
and serious reflections. Religion is essential to every individual; 


= but more especially to the soldier, as it best enables him to despise 

ne danger, and to be fearless of death. 

ogee I had nearly forgot one thing. Keep the strictest guard over 

nei your passions: remissions here may be fatal; they are like com- ex: 
“’ BB mon soldiers, who, when not disciplined, or under proper command, 
et are easily thrown into confusion and put to rout: they are the 
ic 


elements of action, and subservient to every thing that is great, 4 
diy —F good, noble, and generous. 
re- Before I conclude, let me recommend to you to eultivate and 3 
has — cherish carefully that friendship, which you have 80 early con- | 
pave & tracted. You are together in the same regiment, and I need not 
tell you, that, if at any time, you should be exposed to imminent ~~ 
danger, it is your duty to run the risque of your lives in the rescue 
of one another. I have perhaps tired you; but I know you will” 
lorgive me for the sake of the person and of the intention. Re- 
ceive this as if it were my last advice; for possibly I may never 
see you more. May the Almighty bless you both, and inspire 
you with such sentiments, and lead you to such conduct, as shall 
pmake you an honour to your country, a comfort ‘to your friends, 
ud prepare you for that supreme ‘hal which you aspire to.” 
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EDUCATION. 


On the Culture of the Minds of the Fair Sex, in the more useful 
Branches of Science. 


With thee, serene philosophy, with thee 

We spring aloft with elevated pride, 

After the tangling mass of low desires 

That bind the fluttering crowd ; and, angel winged, 
The height of science and of virtue gain, 


Where all is calm and clear. 
THOMPSON’s SEASONS. 


1 am willing to impute much of the folly and misery, which 
involve multitudes of women, not to their being altogether unac- 
quainted with the main outlines of their duty, traced by the hand 
of the gracious Author of nature on every heart a little more or 
less clearly; but to their want of that relish for knowledge, and 
of those attainments in it, which certainly tend to exclude many 
‘temptations, and to fortify against the influence of others. 

To what dangerous resources are the generality of young wo- 
men driven by the love of pleasure and amusement, ill directed! 
Having formed no taste for those, which arise from useful know- 
ledge, instructive reflections, and rational conversation, their 
passions, naturally ardent, fly without previous examination, to 
every object which flatters that ardour, by promising all the viva- 


' city of joy. In this career, it is not difficult to conceive what 


snares may intrap beauty, and what habits may corrupt innocence. 

Of the internal lights of knowledge, one of the great advantages 
is, to throw such illumination on virtue and vice, through all their 
essential and even many of their minute distinctions, as to make 
them to be discerned with clearness, and felt with conviction; 
while there rise up to view nameless beauties in integrity of life, 


and nameless deformities in the reverse, which pass unheeded by 
~ the dim inattentive eye of an understanding uninformed. This 
~ (delicacy of perception alone, in a breast not yet corrupted by evil 
~ custom, will create a salutary dread of many pursuits and connec- 


tions, which often prove exceedingly hurtful. In general, it 


seems obvious, that, by how much the more, we are acquainted 


with our duty, by so much the more juster apprehensions, we have 


of its importance, and by so much the greater capacity for per 


forming it. 
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But the grand use of an affection for knowledge is that of pre- 
venting idleness and dissipation. The human mind was made 
for action. In virtuous action consists its highest enjoyment. It 
will not, it cannot continue long unemployed, especially during 
the sprightly season of youth: Even feeble age finds its principal 
delight inrecollectmg the days of juvenile activity, and rehearsing 
the enterprises, which distinguished that happy period. But now, 
as there are many young ladies, whose situation does not supply 
a sphere of domestic exercise sufficient to fill up that part of their 
time, which is not necessarily appropriated to female occupations 
and innocent amusements; there may be just reason for surprise, 
when those who, from a better education, have had opportunities 
of knowing what an extent and diversity of ideas and imagery, 
of information the most grateful to the mind, and of description 
the most affecting to the heart, may be found in a well chosen 
library ; when such, I say, do yet prefer to all this the hollowness 
and dullness, which inseparably attend a perpetual train of publie 
amusement or private visiting: 

As familiarity with persons of refined manners may be expected 
to communicate a corresponding refinement, is it not probable, 
that intimacy with the most beautiful compositions will, in the 
game way, impart a beauty to the soul? And is there not ground 
to believe, that this will make her, who is possessed of it, ashamed 
to allow herself in any thing unhandsome, even as it is reasonable 


to suppose that she, who has been genieeily bred, will disdain the “).. 
; AG 
thought of a low behaviour? Young people, we know, are often — 
















corrupted by bad books; and have we not known them, likewi iseai 4 
improved by good ones? She must be depraved and sunk, in= 3 
deed, who, from contemplating the majesty and happiness of 
Virtue, in the best examples, together with the meanness and. 
avarice of vice in the worst, that history or poetry holds ws 
View, can go away, and, in her own deportment, counteract, i 
mediately, the feelings of love arid admiration for the one,” ; 
contempt and abhorrence for the other, which objects of this ki MK 3 
must unavoidably awaken. She again, who should not percei r | 
herself prompted to a prudent and amiable demeanour, or guarded — 
against the contrary, by those pictures of discretion and excellence 
on one hand, of levity and frivolity on the other, with which sen- 
timental and moral writers abound, must be absolutely void of 
decency,or reflection. And, indeed, she must be wholly given up 
to trifles, who can pursue them with tke same fondyess, after. 
Vow. I. C 
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es leisure for unnecessary trifles and idle parade. 
Mible she should, a conscious superiority will enable her very much 
tc despise them. Endowed with her powers of pleasing 
mot find herself reduced to the little artifices played off by many of 
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having her imagination raised and all her faculties expanded, by 
those wonderful representations of the works of God, which are 
contained, in many books of philosophy and geography, voyages 
and travels. 

Now, let us pass, in review, a young lady, whose understanding 
is utterly uncultivated. What is there to correet her passions, or 
to govern her practice? What is there to direct her, in her choice 
of companions and diversions; to guard her against the follies of 
her own sex and the arts of ours; in short, to prevent her from fall- 
ing into any or every’ snare, which is or may be laid for her? Sup- 
pose her to have received from nature the seeds of common sense, 
Do these require no attention to raise them? Or, is this most 
useful plant to be raised without the aid of experience? But where 
or how is that to be obtained by a young lady? Must she discover 
the wiles and wickedness of liberiines by conversing with them? 
Must she learn how to defend herself against danger by running into 
it? or how to avoid the blandishments of pleasure, by having felt its 
bitterness? By men the knowledge of the world is commonly 
gathered in it; but a female, who acts upon the same plan, is lost; 
and she, who would effectually escape dishonour and remorse, re- 
proach and ridicule, must endeavour to know the world from books, 
to collect experience from those, who bought it, and to shun the 
misconduct herself, by observing the calamities, which it has occa- 
sioned to others. 

A young lady, so worthity and so happily engaged, will not find 
Or, if it were pos- 


, She will 


ler sex. In the company of her friends, she must appear with 
sculiar advantage. In other companies, where she least thinks 
| appearing, an agreeable tincture of intelligence, and easy cor- 
ctness of expression, if it he proper for her to take any part in 
ne discourse, will still diffuse themselves. 
leliver herself with a graceful, though modest freedom; the letters, 


or any other composition, which may fall from her pen, will be 


read with particular eagerness and approbation; her correspond- 
ence will be prized as an honour, and her acquaintance courted as 
a privilege; attention will hang upon her words, and respect follow 
in her train. Such a woman will know how to entertain and charm 
beyond the duration of am hour; and it will not, perhaps, be carry- 


Perhaps too, she will, 
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ing our ideas too far, to say, that, in all probability, an emanation 
of sentiment and spirit will be visible in her air and manner, and 
that her mind will radiate in her eyes. 

When beauty and youth are gone (and go they will) all adulation 
and obsequiousness will vanish with them; and if women be not 
adorned with attractions more substantial, into what neglected 
things will they sink! An accomplished woman can never become 
an object of neglect. She must always remain an object of dis- 
tinction amongst her acquaintance. When she was young, she 
might please more; but as even then she pleased chiefly by her 
mind, she will, therefore, continue to please still. ‘The discerning 
few, at least, will discover in her, beauties, which neither the in- 
roads of age, nor the ravages of sickness, can deface. When de- 
clined into the vale of years, she will still, from the superiority of 
her character, stand. srth an exalted figure. Sense and capacity, 


joined to worth and sweetness, are exempted from the conditions 


of all things else; which is, to lose their influence when they lose 
their novelty. , 

I have ever remarked, that women of capaeity and élegance, 
have possessed the hearts of their husbands in a degree, which is 
not common; I mean where those husbands had any worth or dis- 
cernment. And indeed mental improvement will contribute toe 
adorn and animate the companion, to direct and dignify the mis- 
tress, to accomplish the mother and the friend, to spread a charm 


over the whole matrimonial state, and to relieve those duller hours, 


which are apt to steal on the most delightful condition of humanity. 3 

It may be asked, however, do we not see handsome idiots com- 
plimented and caressed, by those men, from whom better things = 
might be expected; while the most accomplished in the same r 


company shall be overlooked, if destitute of personal charms? 7 ~ 


The fact cannot be dissembled, and far be it from me to justify. 
such partiality. There is in beauty a magie, which certainly does” 
enchant, for a time, the generality of beholders. But this will, . 
no means, excuse the injustice of neglecting merit in these, w Oo 


want that advantage. Let it be remembered, however, that thea iba 
triumph of their rivals is commonly like that of the wicked, short. 
‘The spell, on which it is founded, is soon broken, Men, at least 


of any significance, are seldom long in recovering their senses. 
The admiration raised by a set-of features, or the tincture of a 


skin, is often, by the witlessness of the possessors, thrown down in 


an instant. ‘The witchcraft of a fair outside is always dispelled 
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by familiarity. Nothing can drain affection or fix esteem, but 
that kind of beauty, which depends not on flesh and blood. The 
least degree of understanding will be disgusted at petulance, ca- 
price or nonsense, even in the fairest form. External amusements 
are continually losing; internal attractions are continually gaining, 
A, beautiful character is, as the morning light “ that shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day. Sense, spirit, sweetness, are im- 
mortal. All besides withers like the grass. The power of a face 
to please, or indeed to displease, is diminished every time it is 
seen. Whets appetite does not predominate, and appetite cannot 
always predominate, the soul will seek a soul; it will refuse to be 
satisfied with any thing less, If it finds none, in vain shall the 
brightest eye sparkle, in vain shall the softest smile entice, But, 
if a mind appear, and wherever it resides, a mind will appear, it 
is recognised, admired, and embraced ; even though the eye should 
possess no lustre, and smiles should, at the moment, be banished 
by sorrow. 


«* Mind, mind alone, bear witness earth and heaven! 
This luring fountain in itself contains 

The beauteous and sublime! Here hand in hand 
Sit paramount the graces.” 


a 2): a 
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i ) On the Utility of Juvenile Literary Associations for mutual Im- 
P provement, 


_ Tar the right education of youth is an object of primary 
Aamportance to the happiness of society, is a truth, which no one 
» possessed of common sense, can possibly deny. Every effort, 


~~ therefore, to promote so important an object, ought to be viewed 


With candour; and if, upon due investigation, any plan, which 
9 ay have been adopted, should appear to be founded on rational 
principles, it ought to be patronised and encouraged. 

The instructions, which may be communicated to pupils, by 
discreet and intelligent preceptors, are, in the first instance, essen- 
tially necessary, inasmuch as it is, by these means, that “* we teach 
the young idea how to shoot:” but after children have been for 
some, time under, as it were, the leading strings of such guides, 
schemes may be devised, by which, without the assistance of a 
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tutor, they may be enabled, by means wholly within their own 
reach, to assist one another materially. 

Juvenile associations, for the purpose of mutual improvements 
in elocution, moral and religious knowledge, &c. have been formed 
in most, if not in all the colleges, and in many of the most respect- 
able academies in the United States; and they have been pro- 








| ductive of the most beneficial consequences to a very great number @ 


of their respective members, 

In this city, young men, unconnected either with the college, 
or any academy or public school; being desirous of improvement 
in useful learning, have formed themselves into literary societies ; 


and the consequence has been, that, as they had been previously 


well grounded, in the elementary principles of knowledge, they 
have afterwards, by their united exertions, without any extraneous 
assistance, made such progresss in literature, as to strike the mind 
of unthinking persons with astonishment. : 

In juvenile associations of this kind, we see, as it were, in 
miniature, Philosophical, Antiquarian, Historical, Philological, and 
other societies. Every thing must have a beginning, and how- 


' ever small, or diminutive, in the opinion of men, such puerile in- 
| stitutions may appear, it is owing to them, in a great measure, 
' that such societics have acquired so great celebrity, and that they 


have been able to diffuse the rays of virtue, science, and know- 
ledge, not only in those countries in which they originated ; but, in 
some instances, through almost every part of the civilized world. 
Addison, the immortal editor of the Spectator, &c. together with _ 
Pope, Steele, Arbuthnot, and several other eminent men, were J 
members of a literary club, and held their regular weekly meet- 9 
ings for many years in London. They were, indeed, bright and g 
shining stars in their individual capacities; but, when united, they ~ 
formed a constellation, from whose effulgent rays, the world, ever 2 
to this day, continues to be illuminated. é 
In the Life of the celebrated Dr. Bearrte, it is recorded, that’ 
when he and Drs. Campbell, Gerard, &c. class-mates, had nearly © 


finished the usual course of education in Marischal College, Aber- 7 7 


deen, they formed themselves into a weekly literary club, which 
continued, for years, after they had received their academical 
degrees. 'That these gentlemen received mutual benefit from this 
juvenile institution, cannot well be doubted; for though each of 
them might, without the assistance of his associates, have shone 


conspicuously in the literary horizon, may it not be supposed, that, 
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by the lustre which they borrowed from each other, they afterwards 
severally became infinitely more useful to the world, than they 
would have been, bad their studies been exclusively confined to 
their own private apartments ? 

But who, it may be asked, was more fond of literary associa- 
tions than our illustrious countryman Dr. Benzamin FRANKLIN. 
At an early period of his life, when he resided in Philadelphia, 
a literary club, consisting of a few persons of his own age, was 
formed, under his auspices; and wheu he afterwards was in Lon- 
don, he still most earnestly endeavoured to improve his mind, by 
a constant attendance on such institutions. ‘he world has had 
abundant proof of the benefits, which he and his associates gained 
in literature, from thei~-collected talents, in these juvenile societies. 

By the exertions of this very enterprising and intelligent man, 
aided by the genius and assiduity of his companions in early life, 
what immense advantages have resulted to society? ‘To them, in 
a great measure, if not exclusively, may justly be attributed the 
organization of the many Humane, Laterary, and Moral Institutions, 
which have done so great honour to the state of Pennsylvania, and 
which, from year to year, are beeoming more and more prevalent 
thrqughout the United States. 

A particular circumstance has led me into this train of reflection, 
Some months ago, I was invited to attend at the organization of a 
hew association entitled “ The Juvenile Literary Society,” at the 
Manhattan School of this city, under the superintendence of Mr, 
ALBERT PickeTtT, a gentleman whose numerous publications for 
the benefit of the rising generation, have reflected on him the highest 
honour; and whose assiduity and success in his profession, deserved- 








: ly entitle him to be considered as one of our most useful citizens. 


I had been informed, that the senior class of the said school, 


which constituted this new society, consisted of no less than twenty- 
" eight young gentlemen, that Albert Pickett, junior, was their presi- 
Pdent, and William I. Hervey, who was to deliver the inaugural 
ee rwee ee ~ oration, their vice-president. As this young gentleman had not 
/  ~S"** yet attained his sixteenth year, my expectations were by no means 


sanguine; but being requested by some friends, I resolved to ac- 
company them. I soon found, however, that I was very agreeably 
disappointed. ‘The dignity, ease, and grace of the young orator, 
struck me with astonishment; nor was I less pleased with the sen- 
timents which he expressed; all of which were very pertinent to 
the occasion. 
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rds The object of this communication is neither to gratify Mr. Pic- 
wey kett, nor the young gentlemen of his senior class, of whose future 
ito & improvement in literature, the highest expectation may be reason- 
ably formed; but to announce to the public the utility, which may 
“hae he expected to accrue to young men from such associations. How 
uN divine, how heavenly ! if I may use the expression, is it for those, 
ia, FF) who are the fond hopes of their parents, to devote their leisure 
Vas § hours to their mutual improvement in morality, science, and reli- 
On- & ion! Can the votaries of dissipation, and of what is falsely called 


by pleasure, enjoy such real, such true satisfaction, as young men of 
had F this description do? Can they expect, in an equal degree, to he 
ned a comfort to themselves, an honour to their parents, and an orna- 
ues. ment to their country? Let any giddy and unthinking young man 
an, only consult his own conscience for a moment, and he must an- 
ife, »swer, No. But it is to be lamented, that not only youth, but too 
, in BF often those of riper years, are lost for want of thought. Could we 
the F only reflect on the happy consequences, which would result to our- 
mS, F selyes, to our relatives and connections, from a life of prudence, 
and F industry, temperance, and piety, how many of those ills, with 
ent F which many of us find ourselves beset, could we not have escapéd? 
And if it should be our lot to experience crosses, misfortunes, and 
on. F disappointments, with how much more fortitude and resignation 
a FB could we endure them? 
the I wish, however, that this essay should be particularly attended 
Mr, ‘to by youth. ‘Their parents and their intelligent friends have, no 
for F doubt, told them, and the information cannot be too often repeated, 
lest Bi that the habits which they acquire in early life will “ grow with 
ed- FF their growth and strengthen with their strength,” and that when 
aS. they shall arrive at the age of maturity, if they have unfortunately ~ 
201, BF acquired bad habits, they will find it, indeed, an Herculean task, 
ity- to refrain from them. ‘The truth of this observation, however, a 
esit Bedoes not entirely rest upon human authority. “ Train up,” says & 
ral FF the sacred volume, “ a child in the way he should go, and when he . 
not Fis old he will not depart from it.” The contracting of habits, — 
aAnS ff therefore, whether good or bad, may in general be considered as 
ac- Bilixing the future fame, reputation, and usefulness of the man. He 
ly [may wish to refrain from what his good sense will inform him to be 
Dr, fF improper in his conduct; but how can he effect his purpose? . Let 
pity B hot my readers scoff and jeer. The grace of God can alone assist 
to Bhim; but before he can attain to that peace and tranquillity in his 
*Wwn mind, which is necessary for the comfort of a human being, 
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4 even in this world, he must expect to experience days of repent- 
hy ance, and nights of sorrow. ‘To all young people I would there- 
t fore say, “ endeavour to conduct yourselves in such a manner 


} during your juvenile years, as to avoid that horror and remorse of 
4 conscience, with which, if you have acted impropefly, you will 
certainly be haunted, when you arrive at the age of maturity.” 
« 'The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom,” and happy, thrice 
happy, is that person who shall be blessed with that knowledge. 

I have, however, been led to deviate somewhat from my sub- 
ject! but while I recommend application, diligence, and industry, 
to the young and rising generation, as the source of their futuré 
happiness, I cannot well be blamed for making a reference to re- 
ligion; for without it, my experience has abundantly convinced 
me, that all exertions, either of mind or body, will be productive 
of very little advantage. 

I have already pointed out, what I am convinced, would be a 
pleasing, a rational, and a very profitable mode for youth, in whieh 
to spend their leisure hours. I mean in juvenile associations for 
the promotion of morality, science, and religion; and I certainly 
consider it as very desirable, that an institution of the kind should 
be attached to every respectable seminary in the United States. 
Young men, unconnected with any college, school, or academy, 
would, likewise, find it more advantageous to themselves, and more 
agreeable to their friends, were they to unite in such associations, 





which is now so prevalent, and which, unless they be speedily 
stopped in their career, will infallibly lead them to shame, to re- 
» morse and sorrow; and that too at a time, when they will find it 
q extremely difficult, if not impracticable, to extricate themselves. 

| - I shall conclude with one or two more observations. Know- 
> ledge is useful in every country; but on its diffusion, under a re- 
© publican form of government, the perpetuity of that government 
' does absolutely depend. This is an incontrovertible fact; and if it 
were duly considered, scientific and patriotic men would pay more 
attention to our scholastic establishments, and the cause of litera- 
ture throughout the country, than heretofore.- That much has 





been done, by the legislatures of most of the states, to the promo § 


tion of this most salutary object, is readily granted; but much re- 
mains to be done. My ideas, however, upon this subject, shall be 
postponed till the publication of the next number. 

‘A Frienp To LEarnNING. 





than by spending their time in that dissipation, frivolity, and folly, § 
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INSTRUCTION. 


On communicating religious Instruction to Children. 


Ir is much to be desired (observes a very respectable writer) 
that, in lessons to children, matters of fact and examples taken 
from visible objects, should, as far as practicable, be made use of. 
This wise method of instruction, was, perhaps, never more usefully 
employed, than in the following instance with respect to James 
Hay Beattie, son of the late celebrated Dr. James Beatriz, 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in Mareschal College, Aberdeen. 

The Doctor, speaking of his said son, expresses himself thus : 
“ He had reached his fifth or sixth year, knew the alphabet, and 
could read a little; but had received no particular information with 
respect to the Author of his being. In the corner of a little gar- 
den, without informing any person of the circumstance, | wrote in 
the mould with my finger the three initial letters of his name; and 
sowing garden cresses in the furrows, covered up the seed, and 
smoothed the ground. ‘Ten days after, he came running to me, 
and, with astonishment in his countenance, told me, that his name 
was growing in the garden. I smiled at the report, and seemed 
inclined to disregard it; but he insisted on my going to see what 
had happened. ‘ Yes,’ said I carelessly, on coming to the place, 9 >. 
‘I see it isso; but what is there in this worth notice? Is it not ~ “| 
mere chance?’ and I went away. He followed me, and taking hold 2 
of my coat, said, with some earnestness, ‘ it could not be mere 7 
chance ; for that somebody must have contrived matters, so as to 
produce it.” z 

“ So you think,” I said, “ that what appears so regular as the 
letters of your name, cannot be by chance.” “ Yes,” said he, with 
firmness, “ I think so.” “ Look at yourself,” I replied, “ and cons 
sider your hands and fingers, your legs, your feet, and other limbs ;. 
are they not regular in their appearance, and useful to you?” Hew 
said they were. “ Came you, then, hither by chance?” said I. = 
“ No,” he answered, “ something must have made me.” “ And 
who is that something?” I asked. He said, “ I do not know.” [I 
had now gained the point I aimed at, and saw, that his reason 
taught him (though he could not express it) that what begins to 
be must have a cause; and that which is forniéd with regularity, 
must have an intelligent cause. I, therefore, told him the name 

Vou. J. D 
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of the Great Being, who made him, and all the world; concerning 
whose adorable nature, I gave him such information, as I thought 
i he could, in some measure, comprehend. This lesson affected 
i, him greatly; and he never forgot either it, or the circumstance 
which introduced it.” 
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ArT the request of a very respectable friend, we, with great plea- 
sure, republish the following application of this truly patriotic so- 
ciety, to our state legislature, for such assistance as that honourable 
body may think proper to grant them, for the purpose of carrying 
the objects of their pratse-vorthy designs more effectually into ope- 
ration. 

The history of most nations is, in general, so enveloped in fable, 
in mystery, and ovscurity, as to render it almost impossible for one, 
when he reads of the origin of such nations to know what he ought 
to believe. But the case, if proper means be used, will be widely 
different with respect to the settlement. of North America. Our an- 
cestors, the first Europeans who emigrated to this country, have 
scarcely had possession of it for two hundred years; hence, by a 
» due and steady perseverance on the part of so learned and respect- 
: Sable an institution as THE NEW-YORK HISTORICAL society, they 

Swill be able, in a short time, to procure such documents as shall 
furnish materials for a complete history of the rise and progress, 
© not only of this, but also of some of the adjoining states. ‘T'o en- 

sable them, however, more effectually to execute their laudable de- 
Signs, funds are wanting. But these will, no doubt, be supplied by 
the legislature of this state; which is not only as opulent, but like- 
wise fully as liberal and patriotic, as any of the other common- 
yealths, which constitute the Federal Union. 
. To say more upon this subject, would at present be improper. 
PWe shall, therefore, only add, that the memorial is from the pen of 






















the honourable De Witt Clinton, our present worthy mayor; and 
that, as a specimen of excellent composition, it will in our opinion 
be read with pleasure, for many years, by men of taste, genius, and 
literature. We, therefore, most cheerfully give it a place in our 
Magazine, and shall be most seriously disappointed; if the reason- 
ing, contained in this most valuable production, does not influence 
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our legislature, to aid and assist the Historical Society in their 
honourable undertaking.—We hope, indeed, that, at the very 
moment we are engaged in writing this introduction to the above- 
mentioned memorial, the patronage which they therein solicit has 
been fully granted. 

7th April, 1814. 


ee 


To the Honourable the Lecisuature of the State of Nenw-York— 
The Memorial of the New-York Historical Society, 


MOST RESPECTFULLY REPRESENTS, 


THat this institution was established for the purpose of ac- 
quiring and promoting a knowledge of the natural, civil, literary, 
and ecclesiastical history of America, and more particularly of 
this state. The attainment of objects so various, comprehensive, 
and important, requiring such extensiveness of information, such 
profundity of research, such exertion of industry, and such liberal- 
ity of expense, is unquestionably beyond the means and the facul- 
ties of any individual, however he may be endowed with the gifts 
of fortune and genius, and whatever may be the extent of his en- 
terprise, activity, and influence. Associations, comprehending a 
mass of information and talent, and embracing not only the dispo- 
sition, but the ability, to promote knowledge, are essentially neces- 
sary to crown with success any important undertaking of this 
nature. With these motives, and for these objects, this societyan 
was formed.—A liberal and enlightened legislature, justly appres 
ciating its importance, granted: it a charter of incorporation; an 
if now only remains for them to complete the important work, 
which has received their approving voice, by an extension to this 
society of a portion of that munificence, which, we are proud ft 
say, characterizes the legislature of this state. 

During the short period of the existence of this society, 
have devoted no inconsiderable portion of time, attention, am 
money, to collect books, pamphlets, manuscripts, maps, medalg 
and other materials, which may tend to illustrate and complete the” 
great outlines of our history. ‘This collection, on account of the 
number, the variety, and the rarity of its objects, may be safely 
valued at ten thousand dollars. If, in the infant state of the society, 
without public patronage, and without any other excitement than 
a desire to be useful, as humble contributors to the great stock of 
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human knowledge, we have been able to accomplish so much, 
what might we not effect, if public bounty should be united with 
individual contribution, and if the countenance of the legislature 
should stamp a value upon our researches, and enable us to dispel 
the clouds which envelope the history of our country? 

It is well known to your honourable body, that America has 
been settled principally by the English, the Dutch, the French, 
the Spanish, and the Portuguese. The Swedes, at one period, 
planied a colony on the Delaware. ‘The Danes, also, have occu- 
pied islands in the West-Indies; and several islands between Asia 
and America derived their population from Russia and its depend- 
encies. How important, and how necessary is it to procure the 
books which have been written in those countries illustrative of 
the affairs of America. It is well known, that many manuscripts 
are buried in the archives of state, or in the libraries of public bo- 
dies, which might -be transcribed, and which would shed new light 
on our history. ‘The Bibliotheca America, published in England, 
imperfect as it is, indicates what invaluable and unexplored trea- 
sures for our historians may: be obtained in that country. 

But we would beg leave to solicit the attention of the legislature 
more particularly to the history of this state. It is unnecessary to 
descant upon the imperfections of its natural history. Whole de- 
partments of this science have been almost entirely neglected; the 
powers of observation and investigation have not heen applied to 
. elucidate and cxplore them: the destructive hand of (ime is rapidly 
Sesweeping into oblivion many important objects of enquiry, and 
what might now with facility be rescued from oblivion, the flight 
of afew years will place beyond the reach of human power. 

' ‘The civil history of this state may be divided into four parts: 
1. When occupied by the aborigines. 

_ 2. When under the government of the Dutch, which was about 
half a century. | 

_ 3. Ils state under England, which continued about one hundred 
and iwelve years, and which includes the proprietary government 
the duke of York, and its government under the kings of Great 
‘Britain, excepting abqut sixteen months, when it was repossessed 
by the Dutch. 

4, And lastly, its politieal existence as a member of an inde- 
pendent government. : 

Before the lapse of many years, the remnant of the Indian na- 
tions, which now inhabit the state, will experience the fate of all 
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sublunary things. ‘The few antiquities of the country ; the forts 
and the tumuli, which may now be easily explored, will be effaced 
by the extension of cultivation. ‘The natural history of the man 
of America, disfigured and perverted as he has been by European 
intercourse, may still be obtained to a considerable extent; his 
language may be put on record, and his traditions may be per- 
petuated. 

As before the revolution the colonies of France and Great Bri- 
tain were connected by vicinity, by treaty, by trade, and by con- 
tinual and habitual intercourse with the Five Nations, and other 
Indians, which occupied this state, we can obtain valuable mate- 
rials to illustrate this important period, from the libraries and public 
collections of those countries: many learned, elaborate, and inte- 
resting works have never been seen in America; some are so 
scarce, that they cannot be procured without the expense of tran- 
scribing ; and papers of great moment have never been printed. 

The regular minutes of the transactions of the Indian commis- 
sioners for this colony, from 1675 to 1751, as kept by a secretary 
employed for the purpose, were bound up in four large folio vo- 
lumes. ‘This invaluable collection, and the subsequent colonia] 
records relative to Indian affairs, are not now to be found in this 
state; and they were probably conveyed away by Sir John John- 
son, or his agents, at the commencement of the revolution. The 
loss of these documents would produce a chasm in our history, that 
could not be supplied; and we hope that they may still be retrieved. 
Our concerns and negociations with the Indians, since our exist-4 
ence as a state, have not been preserved in regular and complete 
order. ‘They are scattered among the bureaus of our chief magis-§ 
trates, or are buried in the voluminous files of the legislature. 4 

To obtain materials for the Dutch portion of our history, com- | 
prizing an interesting period of half a century, we must have rez 
course to the papers of the Dutch West India Company, and t@ 
the archives of the then government of that nation; to the Dutch 
records of some of our counties, and in the office of the secreta 
of state; to the public offices in the neighbouring colonies, with 


whose governments the Dutch had negociations ; and to severa ‘ al , 


books published in the Dutch and Latin languages, relative to this 
country, and which are scarcely known to us. The darkness, 
which hangs over this branch, may be perceived in the History of 
New-York, written by William Smith, a work which skims light- 
yy over this interesting period, leaving it almost entirely unnoticed. 
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To supply that part of our history when we were subject to 
Great Britain, the most valuable materials may be obtained from 
various sources. From Chalmer’s Political Annals it appears, that 
there are many manuscripts in the Plantation Office, entitled, New- 
York entries, and New-York papers. We fiud, in the catalogue 
of manuscripts preserved in the British Museum, some writings 
that refer particularly to this state; and in the catalogue of books 
belonging to that institution are preserved many works concerning 
America, in the Dutch, English, French, Spanish, and Latin lan- 
suages, affording a fund of information important and inestimable. 
We also know that there are many interesting books and ma- 
nuscripts, relative to this country, in the library of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in America; and perhaps much 
important information may be obtained from the public offices in 
Canada. 

The history of- our country, since the commencement of the 
revolutionary war, is in a better state of preservation; but even 
here, how many interesting events are passing into oblivion; how 
maay important facts are distorted and misrepresented ; how many 
illustrious achievments are forgotten or neglected? Documents 
that may illuminate the obscure, explain the doubtful, and embalm 
the memories of the good and the great, may now be drawn from 
their dark abodes,.where in a few years they will be forgotten or 
fost. Letters of distinguished individuals, fugitive pamphlets, 
perishable manuscripts, ought now to be obtained and preserved. 
» The time is precious, and not a moment should be lost. 

. ‘The only history of this member of the confederacy is that of 
William Smith, which is brought down to the year 1732. Is it 
© too much to say, that the most important is the worst or least de- 
__scribed part of the union? 
» Anxious as we are to explore these sources of intelligence, and 
to collect these ample materials, yet we feel that the want of funds 
presents an obstacle, that can only be surmounted by the liberality 
and public spirit of the legislature. We have done much, and we 
are willing to do more, in order to preserve the history of the state 
’ from oblivion. We are influenced by no other motive than that 
of elevating the character, and promoting the prosperity of a com- 
munity, to which we are bound by every tie that is deemed pre- 
cious and sacred among men. And let it not be said, that the 
exigences of the times, and the pressure of a foreign war, render it 
inexpedient to apply the public bounty to this object. The ‘state 
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| isrich in funds, rich in credit, and rich in resources; and she ought 


to be rich in liberality and public spirit. Genuine greatness never 
appears in a more resplendent light, or in a more sublime attitude, 
than in that buoyaney of character, which rises superior to danger 
and difficulty ; in that magnanimity of soul, which cultivates the 
arts and sciences amidst the horrors of war, and in that compre- 
hension of mind, which cherishes all the cardinal interests of a 
country, without being distracted or diverted by the most appalling 
considerations. ; ! 

We therefore most respectfully solicit the favourable notice of 


the legislature ; and we confidently hope that the result will be au- 


spicious to the interests of literature, and to the honour of our 
country. 
By order, and in behalf of the Society. 
JOHN PINT ARD, 
Recording Secretary. 
New-York, January, 1814. 


——— CS) Gif ——— 
DESCRIPTION OF MONTREAL. 


Avr the present period, it is believed, that a geographical sketch 
of the city of Montreal will be very acceptable to many of our 4 
readers. We, therefore, present them with the following, which Ee 
we have extracted from that superb and very valuable periodical © 


'work, now publishing in London, entitled Ackerman’s Repository © i 


of Arts, Literature, Commerce, Manufactures, &e. 

Monrrea., the second city of British America, is situated on an 2 
island-of the same name, in the midst of the river St. Lawrence, © 
li lat. 45. 38, north, and long. 73, west from Greenwich, 190 miles : 
(by land) south-west from Quebec. | 

The island itself, 33 miles long, by 18 broad, contains, besides : 
the city, several large and flourishing villages, with good roads, ~ 
and pleasant villas; and may be compared with the Isle of Wight, 
lor extent, fertility, and beauty.* 

A mountain of very considerable height and magnitude, from 
Which both island and town are named, occupies the centre. It 





* The Isle of Wight lies abont 6 or 7 miles to the southward of Ports- 
Mouth, in England. Eptr. 
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rises, by a gradual ascent, from the sousth-west, until it terminates 
in a peak; but its north-east side is abrupt and precipitous. ‘This 
mountain, which exhibits unequivocal marks of a volcanic origin, is 
finely belted with wood, consisting of a great variety of shrubs and 


1] forest trees ; its summit being crowned with lofty pines, whilst the 


base is laid out in plantations, and studded with neat farm houses 


and gentlemen’s seats. As it stands “ proudly eminent,” over- 


bi looking an illimitable extent of water and level country, it pre- 








: sents a noble object of view, on whatever side the approach is 
4 made. A branch of the St. Lawrence, 3 miles in breadth, washes 
. the south-east foot of this mountain; on the margin of which the 
i city of Montreal is built. 

Montreal,* called first Ville Marie, was one of the earliest set- 
tlements of the French in North America. It may claim an anti- 
quity prior to any other on the continent, north of the Gulf of 
Mexico, Quebec only excepted. ‘The place was, at first, sur- 
rounded with a work of strong pallisadoes; but that being insuffi- 
cient fo defend it from the incursions of the warlike Indian confe- 
deracy, called the Five Nations, by whom it was more than once 
destroyed, Louis XIV. ordered it to be fortified with a stone wall, 
defended by redoubts and a broad dry ditch. ‘These works, since 
the town came into the possession of the English, have been suf- 
fered to goto decay. ‘They are, at present, in a state of dilapida- 
tion ;} yet still they circumscribe bounds to the city, and prevent 
. the extension of buildings, except in the suburbs, which branch 
® out from the three gates. 

* Montreal has been a great sufferer by fires. In the year 1801, 
> in particular, there was a tremendous fire, which laid the principal 












* Jacques Cartier, a Norman navigator, took his departure for St. Ma- 
© loes in April, 1554, and though the country had been previously discovered 
by the Spaniards, Cartier was the first who sailed up the St. Lawrence, 
whicli he entered on the 10th of August, the same year; being the festi- 
Ree ~ val of the saint, after whom he namec the river. He penetrated as far as 
3 ES Montreal, and gave names to the mountains, capes, and rivers, which 
~ they still retain. Quebec was founded by Champlain, in 1603, and Mont- 
real a few years after, although the precise year is not known: the French, 


7 however, made settlements in the country before the foundation of either. — 





AY Boston was founded in 1630. 


Tt Such was the situation of these works in the year 1809, at which 
time this account was written; but since the commencement of hostilities 
between the U. States and Britain, care has been taken to fortify the place 
at every pomt. ’ 
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part of. the city in ruins, and destroyed several public edifices, 
among which was the Jesuits College. Like most other places, 
which have suffered, in like manner, it has derived benefit from, 








if the calamity; yet not in so great a degree as might have been ex , 
: pected: for, on repairing the damages, the streets, originally laid 
' down on too narrow a scale, have not been improved with regard 
a to their breadth: 
-* The town, from the commencement of the Quebec suburbs to ~ 
the new seminary, extends about one mile and a quarter along the 
“i banks of the St. Lawrence. Its breadth, however, bears no pro- 
7" portion to its length, being composed of only-three-parallel streets, 

which are intersected at right angles by several other streets, as- 

cending from the river. It has, likewise, two small squares; one 
és forms the market place; the other, called the Place D’ Armes, con- 
vf tains the principal Roman Catholic church; besides which, there 
- are two others: also, three convents and a seminary, all belonging 
pl to the French inhabitants of that communion. ‘The seminary, or 
val college, is a recent erection, built out of the funds of the Jésuits’ 
~ college, which had been burnt down in the last fire. This very 
“fg celebrated order became lately extinct in Canada. It. left 
ul, § large and flourishing possessions, which devolved to the crown; 
‘" && but a great portion has, been liberally consigned by government 
og for the uses, to which it was mtended. The building forms a large 
- plain quadrangle, of four stories: it contains a chapel, hall, and 
~~ library, with suitable offices, and accommodation for 250 students; 
ach ae aa 

but the site is very indifferent. 
* The general hospital, called the Grey Nunnery, is on an exten- 


sive scale; it receives the sick and indigent not only of the eity, 
but of all the surrounding country. The sick are attended with the | 
a- —&% utmost care and assiduity by the nuns;, who, although they have 
red [& taken the veil, may be considered as Jay sisters : for they are em-™ 
cé> @ ployed in offices and works of the most active benevolence, and, 
st & by no means confined within the walls of their convent. | 
co There are also a few respectable looking, if not handsome, build-| 
ings, erected by the English. The new Episcopal church, is a ~ 
spacious edifice, has a fine front of hewn stone, of the Ionic order; 
_but can scarcely be an ornament to the place, on account of the 
badness of its situation, in a narrow street. The Presbyterian 
and Baptist meeting-houses, are two neat plain structures. But 
the greatest ornament of the town is the new edifice for the courts 
of law: it is well situated, in a very good style of architecture, 
Vou. E 
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extremely commodious, Contaiting a well regulated and well cho» 
sen public library, and might be considered an elegant building in 
bh) any country. 

bi | All the private houses in Montreal, even the-new ones, with 
very few exceptions, are built in the old French style, with thick 
stone walls, high projecting roofs, covered with tin, and large 
i, casement windows, with window shutters cased with sheet iron, 
These peculiarities, intended as preservatives against fire, give 
the town a heavy and sombre appearance, which, by no means, 
Hy accords with the character of its inhabitants. 

i The inhabitants of this city were amongst the foremost of Bri- 
tish subjects, in raising a subscription, which was filled in one 
q day, to erect a monument in commemoration of Lord Nelson. It 





it i consists of an Ionic pillar, of the height of 72 feet, supporting a 

Op pedestrian statue of the hero, 8 feet high. Its base is embellished 

iB |, with alto-relievo representations of the battles.of the Nile, Copen- 

| ; hagen, and Trafalgar, occupying three sides, with an inscription 
. ip on the fourth. 

‘i The hotels deserve to be mentioned, as they are noted all over 


the continent, for their excellent fare and superior accommodation. 
‘There are many other improvements, going on and projected, 
H which wilt soon render Montreal one of the handsomest, as well 
it J as one of the most agreeable places in America. 


if In the year 1784, a statement of the marriages, births, amd bu- 
ih ' rials, during the preceding year, was taken from the parish regis- 
¥ | ters; from which it appears, that their baptisms amounted to 651, 
i » and their deaths to 431. It was then calculated, that their popu 
a bs lation consisted of 15,516 souls. From a statistical table then 


_ published, it appears, that the number of Catholics in that city, 
} was about four times as great as that of the other Christian societies 

»when put together. : . 

‘The climate of Montreal, is reckoned to be milder than those 
“places in America situated under the same parallel of latitade; but 

’ _ more easterly. The summer is six weeks longer than at Quebec; 

“namely, a fortnight in the spring, and agnonth in the fall of the 





74 year; nor does the thermometer, in winter, even fall so low, of 
H remain so long at extreme frost, as in the former. They reckon 
upon four, or four and a half months of hard winter; but the cold 

t. is never sO severe, as to prevent people from going abroad. Witt 


f | .ter is, indeed, the season of festivity and amusements; and the 
nh streets and roads resound wiih the jingling of carrioles and sleigh#, 
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| gliding over the frozen surface of the snow. On the other hand, 


the heat is sometimes excessive ia summer: the thermometer, in 
the months of July and August, ofien rising above 90, even to 96 
and 98, ine the shade. At this season, the thunder-storms are 
frequent and tremendous. ‘These extremes of weather, however, 
are not productive of diseases, Which are mostly acute, the off- 
spring of imprudence and intemperance. Epidemics are ecarcely 
known, whilst great longevity is by no means uncommon; yet it 
is remarkable, that the signs of premature old age, such as early 
grey hairs, and the loss of teeth, are almost universal, 

The excellence and comparative cheapness of the markets, cam 


iscarcely be overrated: they are abundautly supplied with butcher's 


meat, fowls, fish, venison, and a variety of game. ‘They even 
bring sea-fish, frozen, 400 miles, from Boston; which is, notwith- 
standing, perfectly fresh and good. ° 

Montreal, as a military post, could never sustain a regular as- 
sault, even if the fortifications were perfect. It is, onthe land 
sidé, commanded every where by rising ground; yet, as an open 
town, its situation secures it from a sudden attack. The strong 
eountry between Lake Champlain and the right bank of the St, 
Lawrence, must first be conquered, and a flotilla constructed on 
the rivers or the lakes, which algo must be possessed by an enemy, 
hcfore Montreal can be taken. 

But, it is in a commercial point of view, that Montreal must be 
considered as highly important. It lies at the head of the ship | 
navigation of the river St. Lawrence. There are rapids just q 
above the town, over which nothing larger than a batteau can be @ 
navigated; yet ships of no less than 600 tons burthen lie along the 
wharves: the large vessels, however, take in only half their cars © 
goes, which are afterwards completed at Quebec. There is nog 
other river, perhaps, in the world, which admits of a more extensive 
navigation, 500 miles from its embouchure, | 

The island of Montreal is placed at the junction of twe immense 
rivers, the St. Lawrence and the Attawa; the former, descending 
from its origin, takes at first a south-east, then a north-east course, 5 


to the ocean; connecting, as by a chain, five lakes of fresh water. 


The other, with a stream scarcely inferiour, runs south-east to its 
point of union, through regions as yet unsettled, and, for the great- 
est part, unexplored. Both receive the tributary streams of many 
fine rivers of a very considerable size. What treasures of nature, 
What new sources of commerce, what abundant means of support 
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of an encreasing population, may not these boundless countrie; 
disclose, even to the existing generation! For their present an( 
future productions, Montreal is and must be the principal depot 
» as well for distributing to them the manufactures and commoditie 
of the rest of the world. It is, moreover, connected with the 
i ik Northern States by Lake Charfplain and the River Sorel, ang 
with the western parts of New-York and Pennsylvania, and the 
| new states of Ohio and the Western Territory, by the rivers and 
\\ « lakes of Canada, which form the northern limits, and by which 
only they can find a transit for their productions. 
aa With all these advantages, it is surprising, that this place has 
| | not become, before now, of greater consequence than we find it. 
a) The reason seems to be, that the inhabitants have sacrificed every 
other speculation to that of the fur-trade, which led directly t 
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7 river St. Lawrence, a little below the outlet of lake Ontario, in 
4 _ north latitude 44° 8’. It was begun about 30 years ago, and has 
~~ @ontinued, ever since that period, to flourish in a progressive state 
or. of improvement. The principal street is three-fourths of a mile 
fei in length, and presents to the eye of the traveller handsome build- 
eit ings, mostly erected of stone. | 
It contains very spacious and convenient barracks, several ex- 
| tensive store-houses for naval and military purposes, a jail, court: 
4+ f house, an hospital, and two churches. At this place, the vessels 


Rt competency, by an easy and obvious road. ‘The French natives§ 
P| indeed, never possessed any commercial enterprize ; but lived con: 
e tented and happy on the produce of the soil. 

Ae, 
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ib DESCRIPTION OF KINGSTON. 
| i BE Compiled from the 5th number of a very respectable paper, entitled, 
i) | —_. ‘the Geographical and Military Museum,” published at Albany, 
ie of date 28th March, 1814. 
th 
UBL) » “As this place has become a post of vast importance to our- 
a > selves, as well as to fhe enemy, both in a military and naval point 
mr : ' of view; and will, most probably, be a primary object in the plan 
ou Sof the approaching campaign, as it was in the last; a description 
+ oe pp 5 P £ P 

; I _of it, we believe, will be acceptable to our readers. 
it _ Kingston is pleasantly situated, on the northern shore of the 
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belonging to government, used in navigating Lake Ontario, are 
constructed; and from hence. merchandize, and other articles, 
which are conveyed in batteaux, are emberked, to be transported’ 
to York, Niagara, and other settlements bordering on the Jake. 
Before the war, the largest vessels employed in this service did 
not éxceed 200 tons burthen. ‘The usual size was from 80 to 100 
tons; but the harbour is deep enough to receive a 74 gun ship. 
There are two inlets, where vessels come to anchor, and on which 
wharves are constructed, for loading or discharging their cargoes. 
That appropriated for the vessels of government is nearly two 
miles from the town, and formed by a promontory on the east, and 
a peninsula formerly called Point Fredcrick, but now, Navy Point. 


‘On this point are placed the naval store-houses, and yards for 


building the marine. The enemy have made chvice of an eligible 
situation for constructing ways for launching their vessels; and a 
great number of master builders, artificers, and ship carpenters, 
reside upon the spot, and are kept in constant employ. Wolfe 
Island lies before the town, and is the largest, which occurs be- 
tween Montreal and Lake Huron. Carlton Island, of small ex- 
tent, intervenes between Wolfe Island and the south shore; and 
was formerly occupied as a military station. It has, on each side, 
a channel of sufficient depth for vessels of heavy burthen, and two 
excellent harbours. A year or two before the declaration of the 


present war, the Kingston Gazette implicitly admitted, that thia ) 77 
island belonged to the United States; and expressed its fears, tha¢ “ay 


it might, thereafter, cause a dispute between the two governments. ~ 
The rapid advancement of the country around Kingston, i” 
population and improvement, has proportionally extended the” 
commerce of this important place. ‘the number of merchant Vege 
sels, before the war, was considerable. It may be observed, hows 
ever, that a vessel navigating fresh water lakes will not last mot 
than six years, unless she be made to undergo considerable repair 
Those in the employment of the crown receive no repairs i 


their hulls; are generaily laid up at the expiration of that periody7” 


and are replaced by others entirely new. 

It is doubtful, whether the present state of the defences of Kings- 
ton are fully known, even to our commanders at Sackett’s Har- 
bour; owing to the caution of the enemy, and the contradictory 
There was no ditch, 
wall, fence, or picketting around the town last autumn. At the 
vpper end of the town, there was then a strong commanding bat- 
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tery, on Point Messassagas. The next, in point of sirength, was 
one on Navy Point. Point Henry, at the lower end of the town, 
which forms a half-moon, has, since the war, been cleared of its 
timber and underwood, and a strong block-house erected thereon, 
This point is supposed to be the best-eminence for a commanamg 
battery, of any in the vicinity of Kingston; its position being fa- 
vourable for raking the whole town. 'The distance from Point 
Messassagas to Point Henry, is, by land, seven miles; by water, 
across the inlet of the lake, from point to point, only half a mile. 

The roads, from Kingston, up the lake to York, and down the 
river St. Lawrence to Prescott, have very indifferent bridges, and 
are at times rendered almost impassible by frequent falls of rain. 
in winter, hewever, travelling and land transportation is Jess diffi- ’ 
eult.—The local militia, obedient to the call of the British govern- 
ment, do not exceed one thousand men, within two days march 
of the place. The surrounding country, to the distance of 50 
miles east and west, ‘and 20 miles north, is capable of furnishing 
considerable provisions and forage to the British troops. Eut an 
_ invading army would find but little; beeause, what the enemy 
eould not carry off, the inhabitants would most certainly destroy ; 
as they are generally considered to be as warmly atiached to the 
British government as any in the king’s dominions. 

In the naval and land defences of Kiugston, it is stated, that 
there are more than 500 pieces of cannon, and that the military 
stores must have lately accumulated there to an incalculable ex- 
_ tent. We are not im possession of correct data, to enable us te 
7“ give the actual state of naval force or preparation, either at Sac- 
'kett’s Harbour or Kingston; but it must be presumed, that both 
» governments are straining every nerve to secure an ascendancy on 
ake Ontario. The British commodore, however, has the means 
f annoying his antagonist nearer at hand than commodore Chaun- 
by.—T heir cannon, cordage, iron, shot, &c. can be procured in 
Imost any quantity, from the ships and arsenals in Lower Canada. 
~ Besides, the enemy can readily place their ships at Halifax in or- 
~ inary, and send off their crews, post haste, for Kingston. Indeed, 
it is stated in some late advices, that this measure has been par- 
tially resorted to. Let us, then, prepare to meet the enemy 
with an adequate force, er never attempt an aitack agamst him in 
this quarter. 
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In our Prospéctus, we announced to the public, that the article 
of Biography, particularly as it respected the lives of distinguished. q 
Americans, would meet with that attention which its importance : 
deserved. 'The gentleman, of whose life we now present the fol- : 
lowing sketch, was not, indeed, a native of this country; but here 
he spent the greater part of his days; and here it was, that he de- 
voted many years of unceasing labour, to the instruction of our 
youth in mathematics, natural philosophy, geography, and such 
other sciences as have the greatest tendency to expand and en- 
lighten the human mind. Hundreds of students, who have received 
a liberal education in Columbia College, and many of whom have ) 
deservedly been promoted to places of the first respectability 
and honour in society, will, it is hoped, read with some interest, : 
the following short account of the life of their late excellent 
friend and preceptor, Dr. JoHn Kemp; and while they must ever 
rememiser, with gratitude, the many and important lessons, which 
have been communicated to them, by his venerable colleagues, 
they will naturally shed a tear to the memory of him, who is now 
wumbered amongst the dead. . 


DR. KEMP 


Was born at Achlossan, in Aberdeen-shire, North-Britain, April | 
10th, 1763. His father was a respectable country merchant, and @ 
both his parents were highly esteemed, by these who had the plea- 7 
etre of their acquaintance. At an early period of his existence, } 
he not only discovered strong intellectual powers; but, likewise 
evinced that unremitting ardour for the improvement of his talenti 
which characterised the whole of his valuable life. It was, there 
fore, determined that he should have a classical education. H® 
received the first rudiments of grammar, under an exeellent teach- 
er, in the parish wherein he was born; and afterwards spent abou$ 
eighteen months in the grammar school of Aberdeen, of which, at 
that time, the learned and truly venerable Dr. James Dunn was 
rector. In November, 1777, he entered the Marischal College; 
and though he had not then attained his fifteenth year, in conse- 
quenée of the proficiency he bad made ia the Latin language, he 
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obtained a standing in his class, which was highly honourable. 
‘Io the Greek and Latin languages, the Doctor paid considerable 
aitention, and made a progress in them far above mediocrity ; but 
mathematics soon became his favourite study : and he had not been 
two years in the college, before his knowledge if that science ren- 
dered him very conspicuous. The class, to which he belonged, 
was numerous; and there were not a few, who were possessed not 
only of genius, but, likewise, of that diligence and application, 
which are indispensibly necessary to enable a young man to make 
an honourable figure in literature. They had, moreover, the ad- 
vantage of a learned and indefatigable preceptor in mathematics, 
viz. Dr. Ronert Hamivron, whose literary merits are not only 
well known in Europe, bot likewise in this country. 

At the same time, the Reverend Dr. Grorce CamppBe.y, whose 
dissertations on Miracles, and on the Four Gospels, have done hint 
immortal honour, was principal, and the much revered Dr. James 
Beattie, professor of moral philosophy. 'The other instructors 
attached to the seminary, were, likewise, gentlemen of the first 
talents and respectability ; and well does the writer of this article 
recollect, that every young man, who was diligent and successful 
in his studies, might calculate with certainty on his being rewarded 
with the esteem, regard, and patronage of these excellent men. 
It is not, therefore, surprising that a youth of Dr. Kemp’s industry 
and perseverance, being blessed with such means of improvement, 
should make a rapid progress in the various departments of useful 
knowledge, particularly ‘in that branch, ‘to which he had more 








P especially directed his attention. 


But the time hat now arrived, when his abilities were to be 
. brought to a severe trial. The prize of the mathematical bursary, 
punded by De TLiddelk, was to he competed for; and though there 
rere a nunifer young nien of high attainment, who entered the 
sts, the doctor, after a contest of three days,* came off victorious. 
"Several of the candidates could not solve fhe questions proposed, 
on the first day; but they were all afiswered, by three of their 
‘companions, who, of course, were the exclusive competitors, on 





* Ina very well written sketch of the Life of Dr. Kemp, which appeared 
in the New-York Gazette, a few days after his death, the contest is said 
to have continued for two days. We were, however, in Aberdeen at the 
time, and are fully persuaded, that the statement which we have given in 
this respect, is just. The difference, however, is of yery little importance. 
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) branches of science; but, although, from the Doctor’s very honour- 
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the second day. Questions, it may be easily supposed, would then 
be devised, the solution of which would be attended with consi- 
derable difficulty; but they were all answered by two of the re- 
maining candidates, viz. Dr. Kemp and Mr. Andrew Sheriffs. A 
third trial now became necessary for these two; and, as we have 
already stated, the Doctor finally triumphed. It was publicly 
announced, however, that Mr. Sheriffs was entitled to very great 
eredit; and, if he did not prove successful, he came off with Honour. 

This bursary, which was adjudged to the Docter, then amount- 
ed, if we remember right, to 32 guineas. Thirty years ago, such 
a sum was of much more importance than it is at present; but the 
money, which in such cases became the right of the fortunate 
eandidate, was a secondary consideration. His talents were bla- 
zoned abroad throughout the nation; and the way was fairly paved 
for him to arrive at some station of honour and respectability. 
With respect to honour, we accordingly find, that he was elected a 
member of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, before he had reached 
his 21st year. 

Thus, enriched with the treasures, and Jaden with the honours 
of science, at a period of life when others have, for the most part, 
acquired only the elements ; and wearing the wreath of victory over 








§ antagonists, by whom defeat would have been no disgrace, he 


came to the United States, immediately after the close of our 
revolution. 

His first settlement was at Dumfries, in Virginia. Aftér a shor€ 
residence in that place, where he had charge of the academy, he 
came to New-York, and was immediately employed in Columbia 
College. His first appointment, on the 4th of April, 1785, was to 
teach the mathematics for one year. This seminary had just been 
re-organized, after its almost total suspensiom, @urifig the revolu- J 
tionary war. New professors had been appointed for different 





able credentials, there @ould be no doubt with respect to his abili- ~ 
ties; yet, in consequene® of his juvenile appearance, fears were 
entertained, that he would not be able to maintain proper authority 
in his class. He was not, therefore, appointed professor, but 
teacher, for the limited term of one years. The Doctor did, indeed, 
for some time, find considerable difficulty in this respect. To keep 
within due subordination @ number of youn gentlemen, most of 


whom were nearly of the same age with himself, and to all of 
Vou. Ff. F ! 
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whom he was no less a stranger than he was to the manners~-and 
cusioms of the country, was no easy task. But, by patience, per- 
severance, and reflection, he at last surmounted every difficulty 
of this nature. 

Towards the end of the year, for which he had been appointed 

teacher, there was a public examination of the students, in the 
¢ollege-hall, at which a number of the trustees attended. The 
Doctor examined his class, in a manner which was new to most 
ef the auditors. Neither the professors, the visitors, nor the stu- 
dents, had the most distant knowledge of the particular problems, 
which the young gentlemen respectively were to demonstrate. 
The numbers of many of the most difficult problems and theorems 
in Euclid, were put into a box ; and each student, when called on, 
had to draw out and to demonstrate that very problem on the 
number of which he first laid his hand. The young men, in gene- 
ral, acquitted themselves extremely well. ‘The examination was 
unquestionably fair, and afforded the most convincing proof to all, 
who were present, that the doctor was not only master of the im- 
portant branch of education, which it was his duty to teach; but 
that he well knew how to communicate his sentiments to his pu- 
pils, and also to inspire them with that ardent desire, and constant 
thirst after knowledge, by which he himself had been so nobly 
actuated, while a student in his native country. All doubts of 
his ability to superintend his class, in a proper manner, now 
vanished. He was accordingly, on the 17th of April, 1786, chosen 
professor of that branch of study, and engaged, pro tempore, to in- 
struct the youth in natural philosophy. His perfect and undis- 
puted acquaintan¢e with these departments of science, soon led to 
_ their combination in hin, although originally designed for two 
® professorships... As soon as the news of his appointment arrived 
‘in Britain, the degree of doctor of laws was conferred upon him, 
unsolicited, by King’s College, Aberdeen. He was also chosen a 
"member of the Agricultural Society :in the state of New-York, on 
the organization of that body. 

His occupations were now sufficiently extensive and laborious; 
but notwithstanding, he accepted, on the 8th of May, 1795, the 
additional charge of professor of geography, history, and chrono- 
logy ; the functions of which new trust he continued to exercise, 
without relaxing his*other academical labours, until he found his 
strength unequal to efforts, from which his inclination never shrunk. 
His duties, as professor of mathematics and natural philosophy, he 
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performed until his fatal sickness, with an alacrity of zeal, and a 
patience of labour, seldom equalled, but never surpassed. His 
course of instructions requiring constant modification, from the 
discoveries and improvements continually making in physical 
science, demanded and received a rigour of application, which 
he carried to every practicable length. His indefatigable 
industry, unaccompanied with suitable precautions for the 
preservation of his health, probably laid the foundation of 
that disease, which. took him from us, and accelerated the ter- 
mination of his valuable life. It will, indeed, be the result of 
some time, before his place can be fully supplied. Good mathe- 
maticians are few; experimental philosophers are fesy; but the 
union of both in the same individual, is rare and unfrequent. 

The gentleman appointed as his successor, is Robert Adrain, 
Esq.; and we do most seriously believe, that the trustees could 
not have made a more proper choice. His urbanify of manners, 
his well established literary reputation, his assiduity in his pro- 
fession, and the respect and esteem, which the students already 
entertain for him, afford the well founded hope, that he will, in a 
short time, become an ornament to the college. But highly as 
we do respect the talents of the new professor, we hope we may 
be permitted to say, without giving him or his friends any offence, 
that the loss of such a man as Dr. Kemp will be long sincerely 
felt by the students of Columbia College. The explanation of our 
sentiments upon this subject is easy.—For many years, it may, 
indeed, be said, from our childhood, that the Doctor and the writer 
of this were intimately acquainted; but, notwithstanding that inti- 








macy, we do assert, that he was not so well qualified to discharge ye 
the first years of his professorship, 3 


the duties of his office, duri 
as aft@ér he had continued in’if, 2. ¢. from his 22d to his 50th year 
ihe whole of that active life which it had pleased God to grant 
him. Many a sufferer wil bear a tearful testimony to the Doete 
benevolence; his othet soeial virtues were known to his friend§ 
He was twice married; but only left, by his first wife, one™ 
(laughter. 

He died on Sabbath, November 15th, 1813; and his remains 
were interred in the family vault, in the Wall-street church-yard, 
on Tuesday following, with all that solemnity and respect, which 
was due to the memory of so eminent and useful a public character. 
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OBITUARY. 


THE following statement of the number of Deaths in this city, 
from the Ist of January, 1813, to the Ist of January, 1814, is 
compiled from the sextons’ returns, on file in the office of the city- 
inspector. It may, therefore, be relied on as authentic.—From 
the same source, we have, likewise, transcribed the number of 
Deaths for the last ten years; and had prepared a comparative 
view of the mortality of this city with that of the great cities in 
Europe. We also made some calculations on the probable dura- 
tion of human life, &c. 

Our limits will not admit of our inserting, in the present num- 
ber, the whole of the remarks which had been intended on this 
subject. They will, however be concluded in our next. 


A TABLE, 
Shening the Number of Deatus in the City of New-York, during 
the Year 1813, with thetr Sex and Ages, and the Months, in which 


they ced. 








| Men. | Women. | Boys. | Girls. | Total. 























January, - 66 40 43 4} 190 
February, 71 50 32 33 186 
March, - 100 42 42 21 205 
April, 77 34 Al 44 196 
May, - 86 54 * 56 33 229 
June, - 39 26 26 27 118 
July, 64 34 51 65 205 
August, - 61 58 95 75 289 
September, r =~ AQ 48 54 59 205 
October, - 55 4l 69 Al 206 
November, 43 38 42 23 146 
December, - 42 28 34 20 124 
| 746 | 493 587 | 472 | 2299 
—- ~ stnenetices cneniendaliianeienmates saneeamemmenenmmmmeemuattentees noumemmmenetentennmnenatinestiadienem areraeees eee atemeeereeel 
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Of whom there were of the age of one year and under A62 
between one and two years 220 
two and five ditto 185 
five and ten . 105 
city ten and twenty 124 
4 -s twenty and thirty - 284 
me ty- thirty and forty 307 
bie forty and fifty : 236 
mae fifty and sixty 138 
sie sixty and seventy - 119 
te seventy and eighty 79 
ene eighty and ninety - 28 
ninety and one hundred 12 
num- § 2,299 
ibis 
DISEASES. 
Abscess - . 72 Brought over, 978 
Aneurism . 1 | Dropsy in the head_- 48 
Apoplexy - 33 | Drowned inet ae 
Asthenia - 2 | Dysentery - 145 
Asthma - : 18 | Dyspepsia or indigestion A 
ring Burned or scalded 17 | Epilepsy - - 2 
which Cancer - 12 | Fever 10 
Caries - 6 | Fever bilious - 13 
Casualties - 17 hectic 3 
Catarrh - 9 inflammatory - 3 
lal. Chicken Pock - 1 intermittent 6 
inten Childbed . 14 puerperal . 2 
90 Cholera Morbus - 13 putrid 1 
36 Cold - 10 remittent - 5 4 
09 Colic - - 7 scarlet 1g 
= Contusion of the brain ‘] typhus - 0 
29 Consumption 562 | Flux infantile Je 
18 Contusion - 1 | Fractures - 
09 Convulsions 120 | Frozen 
39 Cramp in the stomach 4 | Gout . - 
i) Diabetes 2 | Gravel 
D6 Diarrhea - - 22 | Hemorrhage - 
fe Disease of the heart 1 | Hemoptysis 
4 Drinking cold water 1 | Hives or croup : 
Dropsy ae. 94 | Hysteria 
Dropsy in the chest 8 | Jaundice - 
Carried forward, Carried forward, 1,556 
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Brought over, 1,556 Brought over, 1,96] 
inflammation of the bladder 3 | Quinsy 3 
of the bowels 26 | Rheumatism - 5 
of the brain 19 | Rickets ] 
of the breast 9 | Rupture - 2 
of the kidney 1 | Scrofula or king’s evil 8 
of the liver 7 { Shot by order of a court martial ! 
of the stomach 5 j{ St. Vitus’ dance 1 
Insanity - - 4 | Small pox : 2 
Intemperance 9 | Sore throat 6 
Killed or murdered - 4 | Spasms - 4 
Locked jaw 5 | Spina bifida | 
Lumber abscess - 3 | Sprue . 27 
Marasmus 2 | Stillborn 76 
Measles . 35 | Strangury - 2 
Mortification 9 | Sudden death 29 
Nervous disease - 2 | Suicide - 1} 
Old age 60 | Syphilis 4 
Organic affectionof the heart 1 | 'Tabes mesenterica : } 
Paisy_ - - 26 | Teething 37 
Peripneumony 8 | Tinea capites - 1 
Peripneumonia notha 2 | Whooping cough 89 
Pleurisy - 118] Wounds - - 4 
Pneumonia typhoides 46 | Worms 24 

Poisoned - 1 
el Total, 2,299 

Carried forward, 1,961 

vere oat 


The following is the Number of Deaths, which occurred durtg the 








last Ten Years. 


Brought forward, 
In 1804, . 2,125 In 1809, : 
1805, - 2,352 1810, - 
1806, : 2.2295 1811, ; 
1807, . 2,312 1812, - 
1808, ‘ 2,014 1813, : 
Carried over, 11,028 
————— 
REMARKS. 


11,028 
2,108 
2,158 
9.524 
2.553 
2.299 


—— 


22.670 


From the preceding siatement, it appears, that the number of 
Deaths in this city, for the last ten years, amounted to 22,670, 
making an average for each of the said years of 2,267 persons. 
During the first six years, the total number was 13,136, of which 
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the average is 2,189; and if we take the last four years by them- 
selves, we shall find the total to be 9,534, which gives an average 
of 2,383. 

At first view, the encreased average of Deaths may naturally 
eonvey an idea, that our city has not, for a few years past, been as 
healthy as formerly. A little reflection, however, will convince 
us, that such an epinion would be ill founded. We have only to 
consider the great increase of population, which has taken place 
in our city, since the year 1804, and it will appear evident, that 
the increase of numbers in our bills of mortality have net kept 
pace with it. 

In the great cities of Europe, such as London, Paris, Dublin, 
Edinburgh, &c. the number of inhabitants appears, for many years, 
to have remained nearly stationary; little or no change having 
taken place, except that they have, in all probability, sustained 
considerable diminution in their population, by reason of the 
bloody wars, by which that section of the globe has been so long 
and so dreadfully convulsed. 

It is with the growth of cities, as with that of men and other 
animals. They have their infancy, or gradual progression to- 
wards maturity ; and when once they have attained this maturity, 
at least, in respect to size, they never can go much beyond it.— 
Calculations, therefore, on the probable duration of human life, can 
be made with much more accuracy, in the great cities of the OLp 
W orxp, than in those of the New. 

Soon after the peace, in 1784, the population of the city of New- 
York amounted, agreeably to a census, which was then taken, only 
fo 24,342. By the last census, taken by order of the general go- 
vernment, in the year 1808, the number was upwards of 96,0000; 
and if it continued to increase in the same ratio, till the close of J 
the year 1813, which is by no means improbable, our numbeg 
would flow considerably exceed 100,000. At the present moment 
owing to the war,in which we are unfortunately engaged, the p ee 


bability is, that some hundreds of individuals may have left the city i 


for want of employment; and that others, of a timid disposition, 
may have left it from motives of fear. Still, however, as the cal- 
culations and deductions, which we now draw from our bills of 
mortality, are founded upon the number of persons believed to 
exist in the city at the commencement of hostilities, it is thought 
that they will not be found to deviate materially from the truth. 

[To be continued in our next.) 
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LITERARY ROOMS. 


Tis is an establishment, which, in respect to the means it 
affords to gentlemen of leisure, for improvement in useful know- 
ledge is not surpassed, and, as we believe, not equalled in any part 
of the United States. 

The reading room of the late Mr. Ezra Sargeant, was, if we 
mistake not, the first institution of the kind ever attempted in this 
country ; and it owed its origin to the following circumstance :— 
One of the proprietors of the present LireRrary Rooms, being fully 
sensible of the great advantages, which had accrued from such in- 
stitutions in Great Britain and other parts of Europe, was desirous 
of seeing something of the same kind set on foot in this city. He 
communicated his sentiments on the subject to the late learned 
and excellent Edward Miller, M. D. who, with that zeal, which 
will ever distinguish the genuine disciple of letters, at once, en- 
tered into a plan for setting such an establishment on foot. A 
meeting was accordingly held at the Tontine Coffee-house, at 
which a number of the friends of literature attended. Although 
all were anxious for the organization of such an institution; yet, 
some difficulties at first occurred—which, however, were, in some 
measure, soon removed. A committee was appointed to carry the 
plan into consideration; and they, after some consideration, ap- 
plied to Mr. Ezra Sargeant, who, as they thought, would be a very 

_ proper person to carry their views into effect. Nor were they 


2 ~~ disappointed.—He undertook the business with alacrity, and also 
| extended the plan. 


For a considerable time, it went on with spi- 
, rit, until the increasing difficulties of procuring the periodical 
‘publications from Europe, and the declining health of Mr. Sar- 
eant, brought a decay into the establishment, under which, it for 
“a long time languished. 
Our limits render it necessary, that our observations on this 
subject should be brief. We shall, therefore, pass over the inter- 
mediate history of this valuable institution, and proceed to notice 
it, as it is now established, on the site of the old city-hall, corner 
of Wall and Nassau streets, by Messrs. Eastburn, Kirk & Co. — 
Two of the most elegant, airy, and commodious rooms in the 
city, both of which are handsomely furnished, are appropriated 
for this purpose. 
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In one of. these, there is a vast collection of news-papers, not 
only from the principal cities and towns in the United States; 
but, likewise, from various places in Europe, particularly in Great- 
Britain; and these are collected without any regard to the political 
or religtous opinions of thetr respective editors. 
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cis In the other, reviews, magazines, and other periodical works, 

occupy the first place; and we do believe, that there are very few 
f we Meworks of the kind, of any celebrity, published in the English lan- 
this Bee™2S°> which may not be found in this place. There are, like- 


‘ise, some very valuable French works deposited in the same 

















futiy apartment. 
so The third object of the establishment is, geography and statis- 
Ss is; under which head is included an extensive collection of 
He aps, Charts, and general atlases. 
iin The fourth is a collection of Pampnuets. ‘These are already 
hich Mare'y 2umerous, and are daily increasing. In this department, as 
7* ell as in every other, in this establishment, no regard is paid to 
A ics ; as the proprietors only observe this one caution—that no- 
a hing wnmoral, or bearing against the great interests of religion and 
aeiiie social order, shall ever contaminate their shelves. 
boa PuiLo.oey is the fifth object. This head comprises the prin- 
aid ipal grammars and dictionaries of the European languages. 
sie To these is likewise added, the best lexicons, dictionaries, and 
ane grammars of the learned languages. 
Sind [n this establishment, Brnutiocgraprny and Tyrocrapny, like- 
tex ise, meet with that attention, which their importance justly deserve. 
ako Pustic Documents, relative to national policy and finances, 
ad he declared acts of the general government, the laws of the United 
ical States, all that relates to societies for promoting national and bene- 
mem rolent objecis, for bettering the condition of the lower classes, or 
tfor oe arresting the progress of vice and immorality; for extending | 
ud improving our systems of education, and for encouraging 
this iterature in all its branches, are carefully sought after, by the pro- 





rietors of the Lirerary Rooms, and may, in general, be found 
n their shelves; where may also be perused, the proceedings of 
LEARNED Societies, whether foreign or domestic. 

We understand, that the proprietors have it likewise in contem- 
lation, to make the ““Liverary Rooms” a gallery and depository 
bt engraved portraits of illustrious characters. This part of the 
‘ntended arrangement is as yet in embryo; but, from the zeal and 

Vou. I. G 
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enterprize of the proprietors, there is no doubt, that it will be ren- 
dered, in a short time, an interesting addition to this establish. 
ment. ; 

The expenses, which these gentlemen have already incurred, 
in respect to this institution, must have been very great; but, as 
they are daily. adding to their number of books, maps, &c. their 
expenditures must be constantly increasing. ‘To enable them to 
carry their extensive and well digested plan into operation, great 
patronage will therefore be necessary; but, can it be supposed, 
that in a city so opulent as New-York, and in which there are so 
many gentlemen of literary character, adequade support will not 
be bestowed? ‘The establishment deserves encouragement; and 
such is the good sense of our citizens, that it must and will be 
sufficiently patronized. 

The rooms are kept open in w inter from 9 A. M. and in summer 
from 8 A. M. until 9 P.M. ‘The subscription to residents is 12 
dollars per arnnum.—It is enjoined, that the conversation in the 
news-room should be conducted in as low a tone of voice as pos- 
sible. In the second room, viz. that in which the books are 


placed, no conversation is allowed; and so carefully is this rule | 
observed, that twenty or thirty gentlemen may, for hours, be fre- 


quently found engaged, in 1eading or making extracts from books, 
without exchanging a single word. 


—D 
THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


Or thirty-nine members of the convention, who. subscribed 
the federal constitution, 26 have died, within the space of twenty- 


a pre years.— The survivors are, John Langdon, Nicholas Gilman, 


Btufus King, Jonathan Dayton, Gouverneur Morris, Jared Ingersoll. 


~~ Richard Bassett, James M‘Henry, James Madison, Hugh William- 
gon, Charles C. Pinckney, Charles Pinckney, and William Few. 
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ANECDOTES, BON MOTS, &c. 








EXCHANGE OF TOBACCO FOR WOMEN. 


Vireinta, so named in honour of Elizabeth, the virgin queen 
ef England, was the eldest sister among the British American 


® colonies. 


The first effective settlement of this “ antient dominion,” as 
Virginia has been called, was in the year 1609, thirteen years be- 
The emigrants 
came over to Virginia, not by pairs, as the creatures went into 
Noah’s ark, but without wives and families; and were mere adven- 
turers, in quest of wealth, who determined, as soon as their for- 
tunes should be made, to return to England. As this determination, 
if carried into effect, might have been fatal to the colony,. Sir 
Edward Sandys, who was then governor, in order to attach the 
colonists to the soil, and to prevent their return, advised the pro- 
prietors in England to send them over a cargo of young women, 
and to exchange these aecessaries of life for tobacco. 

This prudent advice was followed; and accordingly, in the year 
1620, ninety girls were sent to the Virginia planters, at one time. 
A freight of 60 more was sent the next year. <A species of com- 
merce, so highly advantageous, was not declined by the planters. 
The love of woman, in this instance, completely triumphed over 
sordid avarice; insomuch, that files of gallant Virginians were to 
be seen, carrying down to the ship, with a hasty step, their bun- 3 
(lies of tobacco, and, after making the exchange, conducting home 7 
their spouses. At first, the value of a wife was estimated at one — 
hundred and twenty pounds of tobacco; but, as the sale of this 
precious commodity was rapid, the price soon rose to one hundred 
and fifty pounds. Indeed, it reflected no small degree of honour 
upon the generosity and gallantry of the planters, that they should 
voluntarily give such prices for their wives; especially when it 
is considered, that King James of England was so bitter an enemy 
to smoking, that, with his own hand, he wrote a book against it, 
and prohibited the Virginians from raising tobacco beyond the 
annual quantity of one hundred pounds each. Under these cir- 
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———r 
cumstances, the purchase of a wife must have cost a planter 50 


per cent. more than his whole tobacco crop for a single year. 

it would seem, that some of the planters were under the neces. 
sity of purchasing their wives on credit; and in order to prevent 
evasions of payment, which otherwise might have happened, espe. 
cially if they found themselves cheated in their bargains, the gene. 
ral assembly enacted, that “ the price of a wife should have the 
precedence of all other debts, in recovery and payment; because 
(says the assembly) of all kinds of merchandize, this was the most ¢ 
desirable.” f 

In fact, though bona fide debts have not always been recover- BR ¢ 
able in Virginia, by law; yet, in this instance, the legislature, 
much to its honour, solemnly ordained, that, in case of the pur. 
chase of a wife on credit, the purchaser should pay the tobacco, & 
even to the last ounce, which he had contracted to give for her. 

The memory of such a remarkable piece of history, ought, | 
think, to be perpetuated by some public monument. As wool is 
the staple of Britain, and the prime source of its wealth, it hay ' 
been a custom, from time immemorial, for the first lord of the { 
treasury, to sit upon a wool-sack: and with equal, if not greateriy | 
propriety, might the speaker of the assembly of Virginia be seated | 
upon a sack of tobacco—seeing this odoriferous plant has not | 
only been the staple of commerce in “ the ancient dominion,” but Be 
also the basis of its population. | 


—3 6 


ORIGIN OF THE WORD DUN. 


Some falsely think this word is derived from the French, where 


“= donner signifies give, implying a demand of something due; but 


this expression owes its real birth to one John Dunn, a fameus 
bailiff of the town of Lincoln, in England, so extremely active, 
and so dexterous in the management of his rough business, that it 
became a Common expression, when a man refused to pay his 
debts, “ Why don’t you Dun him?” that is, “ Why don’t you send 
John Dun after him?” Hence it became a custom; and is ow as 
old as = days of King Henry the Seventh. ge 
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ON THE IMMODERATE USE OF SNUFF. 


Docror, afterwards Sir John Hill, who died in 1755, observed, 
in a pamphlet which he published, under the title of “ Cautions 
against the immoderate Use of Snuff,” that it corrodes the nerves 
of the nostrils; impairs, and often destroys the sense of smelling; 
that, falling into the mouth, the saliva becomes tinctured by it; 
and, that the acrimony of the tobacco so much injures the nerves 
of the tongue, that the flavour of fruit, and of the more delicate 
foods, cannot be perceived. He adds, that in some persons, it 
evidently dulls the apprehension; and, by a long course, brings on 
stupidity, lethargy, &c. 


—<4o-— 


TOBACCO. 


Ts herb was first used in England by Sir Walter Raleigh ; 
who became acquainted with its virtues, in his intercourse with 
the Indians.—On his return to his native country, being unwilling 
to lose his pleasure of smoking, he provided himself with.a large 
quantity of tobacco, which he placed in his study, and generally 
smoked in secret a few pipes, every day; at which time, he or- 
dered his servant to bring him a tankard of ale; always laying by 
his pipe, as he heard him coming. But, one day, being intent on 
something, which he was reading, the servant entered hastily, and 
surprising Sir Walter, as the smoke ascended through the bow! of 
his pipe, threw the whole of the ale into his face; and running 
down stairs with all possible haste, frightened the family exces- 
sively, by communicating the information that his master was on 
fire in the inside, and that before they could get up, he would be 


‘burnt to ashes. 


—34+o— 


Nature is so truly gentle, or, to speak more justly, the God 
of Nature displays so expansive a benevolence, in all his works; 
so prodigally sheds his blessings “ upon the evil and the good;” 


builds up so many exquisite fabrics, to delight the eyes of his crea- 


tures; tinges the flowers with such colours, 4nd fills the groves 
with such.musie, that any one, who becomes familiar with nature, 
can scarcely remain angry with man. 
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THe Fine Arts.—The present and the future are alike within 
the grasp of their power; they humanize the temper of the living, 
and ihey perpetuate the memory of the dead. They are the crys- 
tals of immortality, in which all the forms of greatness are impe- 
rishably fixed, to gratify the wandering eyes of time. 








-— +o 


As no man lives so happy, but to some his life would seem 
unpleasant; so, we find none so miserable, but one shall hear of 
another, who would change calamities with him. 


—< ¢# 


SELLING UNDER PRIME cost.—A lady, seeing at the window 
of a certain shop-keeper, who had only been a short time in busi- 
ness, that very common lure, “ the goods of this shop selling under 
ae prime cost,” stepped into the house of a friend, who happened to 
SE te live within two or three doors, and inquired whether he thought 
his neighbour was reaily selling under prime cost, and would let 
her have any good bargains? “ As to bargains (replied her friend) 
I am reaily at a boss to answer; but, with respect to selling under 





Ve 1 prime cost—that I can most positively assure you is impossi)le; 
PBL a for, to my certain knowledge, he has never paid a single cent for 
. Yh any thing he has in his shop.” 





M 
hi 
SLAVERY AND FREEDOM. 

A routsu chief, Zamorskoi, emancipated the peasantry on his 
estate. While they were his slaves, he was often obliged to pay 
fines for their misconduct; and, upon signing the deed of enfran- 
chisement, he intimated his apprehensions, lest, encouraged by 
their freedom, they should fall into waaton licentiousness.—T hey 
replied, “ When we had no property but the stick we held in our 
hands, we were destitute of all encouragement to fair conduct; but 
now, when our cattle and lands are our own, the fear of forfeiting 
them will be a steady restr2int upon our actions.” Accordingly, 
from the hour he sealed their freedom, he never was mortified by 


a complaint against them. 
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ithin GENERAL LEE AND HIS AID-DU-CAMP. 

ving, Dvrine the time of the attack on Sullivan’s Island, General 
crys- J Lee was one day reconnoitering the communication made by the 
mpe- bridges of boats between that place and the continent. As 


the balls whistled about him, he observed one of his aids 

shrink every now and then, and, by the motion of his body, seem 

to evade the shot. “ S’death, sir,” cried Lee, “ do you dodge ? 

Do you know, that the king of Prussia lost above an hundred aids- 
seem du-camp, in one campaign?” “ So I understand, sir,” replied the 
ar of [i efficer, “ but I did not think that you could spare so many.” 


2 Oo 


On Joseph Bonaparte’s entrance into and exit from Spain. 


dow 

busi- Wuen Joseph first made his fam’d entrance to Spain, 
nder He wish d in the hearts of his people to reign: 

d to His actions have prov’d, what exceeds all belief— 
ught Tho’ he enter’d a king, he went off like a thief. 

i let He ransack’d the palace, he plunder’d the church, 
end) Religion exploded, left laws in the lurch; 

nder But if we may judge what his exit reveals, 

ble; His courage had fled from his heart to his heels. 

t for 





When Joseph fled from Potaphar’s wife, it is recorded, that he 
left his garment; but when our modern Joseph took his flight from 
Madrid, it does not appear that he left any thing valuable behind 
him! 
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ON THE HORRORS OF WAR. 


By Dr. Johnson. 


Ir is wonderful, with what coolness and indifference the 
steater part of mankind see war commenced. Those, who hear 
oi it, at a distance, or read of it in books, but have never pres 
sented its evils to their minds, consider it as little more than a 
piendid game, a proclamation, an army, a batéle, and a triumph. 
Some indeed, must. perish in the successful field: but they die 
upon the bed of honour, resign their lives amidst the joys of conquest, 
aud, filled with their country’s glory, smile in death. 
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The life of a modern soldier is ill represented by heroic fiction. 
War has means of destruction more formidable than the cannon 
and the sword. Of the thousands and tens of thousands, who 
have perished in the late contests, which have so dreadfully agi- 
tated Europe, and, we may likewise add, of those who have fallen 
in the present contest between the United States and Great Bri- 
tain, a very small part has eyer felt the stroke of an enemy ; the 
rest languished in tents and ships, amidst damps and putrefaction, 
pale, torpid, spiritless, and helpless; gasping and groaning, up- 
pityed among men, made obdurate by a long continuance of 
hapless misery ; and were, at last, whelmed in pits, or heaved into 
the ocean, without notice and without remembrance. By incom- 
modious encampments, and unwholesome stations, where eourage 
is useless, and enterprize impracticable, fleets are silently dispeo- 
pled, and armies sluggishly melted away. 

Thus is a people gradually exhausted, for the most part, with 
little effect. The wars of civilized nations make very slow 
ehanges in the system of empire. The public perceives scarcely 
any alteration, but an increase of debt; and the few individuals 
who are benefited, are not supposed to have the clearest right to 
their advantages. If he, who shared the danger, enjoyed the 
profit, and, after bleeding in the battle, grew rich, by the victory, 
he might shew his gains without envy. But, at the conclusion of 








» _aten years war, how are we recompensed for the death of multi- 
» tudes, and the expense of millions, but by contemplating the sud- 


den glories of pay-masters and agents, contractors and commissaries, 


» whose equipages shine like meteors, and whose palaces rise like 


exhalations? 

These are the men, who, without virtue, labour, or hazard, are 
growing rich, as their country is impoverished. They rejoice 
when obstinacy or ambition adds another year to slaughter and 
devastation; and laugh from their desks at bravery and science, 
while they are adding figure to figure, and cipher to cipher, hoping 
fora new contract, for a new armament, aad computing the profit 
of a siege or a tempest. 
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POETRY, 


ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 


UNANIMITY 
RECOMMENDED TO THE AMERICANS, 


4 Fable, originally inscribed to the Federal Convention; and now 
republished, with a few verbal alterations, so as to render tt applt- 
cable to the present period. 


A CAREFUL sire of old, who found 
Death coming, calf'd his sons around. 
They heard with reverence what he spake: 
“ Here, try this bunch of sticks to break.” 
They took the bundle; every swain 
Endeavour d—but the task was vain. 

“ Observe,” the dying father cried ; 
And took the sticks himself, and try’d: 
W hen separated, lo! how quick 

He breaks asunder every stick. 

‘* Learn, my dear boys, by this example. 
So strong, so pertinent, so ample, 
That Unron saves you all from ruin: 
But, to Divine, is your undoing: 

For, if you take them one by one, - 
See, with what ease the task is done §” 
Singly, how quickly broke in twain: 
How firm the aggregate E1GH TEEN ! 

Is not the tale, Columbians, clear ? 
What application needs there here ? 
The motto to your hearts apply ; 
Americans—vuNITE OR DIE. 


Vor. I. H 
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THE GLORY OF PERRY. 


From the Portland Gaczetie. 





Ir was night to my country, and careless I lay, 

On a moss mantled cliff, gently kiss’d by the billow, 
Till the murmur of waves every care lull’d away, 
And softly I slept, with my harp for a pillow: 
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As in sweet dreams of fancy voluptuous [I strayed, 
Lo! a vision of glory awoke me from slumber; 
Fast flashes of cannon, like meteors play’d; 
And the billows and rock shook with vollies of thunder, 
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Columbia’s flag, like the star of the morn, 

Brightly beam’d on the waves, that were hush’d in devotion. 
of And lo! from dun volumes of smoke burst a For™, 
ak That seem’d like the sun, just emerging from ocean. 


ee ee 
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Still ‘twas dark in the west, as is night’s sable shroud, 
And thicker and thicker the tempest collected ; 
Till the GLory of Perry illumin’d the cloud, 
Like the sow from the bosom of darkness reflected. 


It promised, that hence the barbartans’ yell 
No more should awaken the cradles’ soft slumber; 
That the peasant secure in his cottage might dwell, 
And sleep, unmolested by carnage and plunder. 
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ODE ON WAR. 


By Mr. Ingram, of Aberdeen. 








Quit! Oh, quit thy flaming car, 
Mighty demon! horrid War! 

Let thy dreadful thunder cease ; 
Give the trembling nations peace. 








Long thy powerful hand has hurl’d 
Bolts of vengeance round the world; 
While each hapless state hath stood, 
Sunk in woe, and dreneh'd in blood. 
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Where yon hostile armies join, 
Fierce opposing lirié to line ; 
See, thy bloody flag is there, 
Waving oer them in the air. * 


Now the carnage is begun, 

Clouds of smoke obscure the sun; 
Many a burnish’d sword and spear, 
Gilancing through the gloom appear. 
Hear! through thundering cannons’ roll, 
Shrieks. and groans, that pierce the soul ; 
Youthful warriors fall around, 

Pierced and gored with many a wound; 
W eltering in their blood they lie; 

How they gasp, and how they die! 
Quit, oh! quit thy flaming car, 

Mighty demon! horrid War! 

Let thy dreadful thunder cease, 

Give the trembling nations peaee. 
Where yon cities turrets rise, 

Flaming in the midnight skies. 

"Tis alone thy vengeful hand, 

That applies the burning brand. 

O’er the fallen, flaming pile, 

Ruin grins a ghastly smile. 

See, amidst the wild uproar, 

Red with reeking human gore, 

Carnage stalking midst the dead, 
Brandishing his flaming blade ; 


While, beneath his dauntless might, 
‘Thousands close their eyes in night. 
Pity, with reverted eyes, 

Ponders o’er the scene, and sighs. 
But not to hostile climes alone, 

Are thy dreadful horrors known: 
Where thy banner ne’er was rear d. 
Nor the clash of weapons heard - 


In the lone sequester’d cot, 
By the busy world forget, 
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Thou, with sorrow’s keenest dart, 
Piercest oft the human heart. 

O’er yon cherub, sunk in sleep, 
See! its mdétrning mother weep, 
While she traces in its face 

All its father’s wonted grace. 

How her thoughts revolve and mour 
Joys that never can return! 

Joys, that with her William brave;- 
Slumber, in a distant grave. 

Quit! oh, quit thy flaming car, 
Mighty demon! horrid War! 

Let thy dreadful thunders cease ; 
Give the trembling nations peace. 


eS 
RETROSPECT 
OF NEWS FOR THE MONTH OF APRIL. 
—34o=- 


In our Prospectus, we promised, ** that the concluding pages of eack 
number should contain a summary of such news, as might have occurred, 


» during the month.” Upon due reflection, however, we have concluded, 


that this arrangement might prove of no great use to our subscribers.— 
Most, if not all of them, are in the habit of perusing the daily papers : of 
course, a summary of news would not communicate any information, with 
which they had not been previously acquainted. 


But a brief retrospect of the most prominent events of the month, may 
be very properly inserted ina Magazine; as it is a kind of publication, 
which is more generally preserved than a news-paper, and may be resorted 
to, many years hence, as a record of the most important transactions, 
which are occurring at the present day. 


This part of our plan naturally divides itself into two heads—viz. Da 
mestic Occurrences, and Foreign News. We shall begin with the first. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


The most important event, which has happened in the United States, 
during the preced.ng month, is the repeal of the embargo, and the other 
restrictive laws, in respect to commerce, 
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The following copy of a message, which was communicated to both 
houses of Congress, on the 31st day of March last, by the President of the 
United States, will shew the reasons, on which this measure was grounded. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States. 


Taking into view the mutual interests, which the United States and 
the foreign nations in amity with them, have ia a liberal commercial inter- 
gourse, and the extensive changes favourable thereto, which have recently 
taken place; taking into view, aise, the important advantages, which may 
etherwise result from adopting the state of our commercial laws to the 
circumstances now existing, 

{ recommend to the consideration of Congress the expediency of au- 
thorising, after a certain day, exportations (specie excepted) from the 
United States, in vessels of the United States, and in vessels owned and 
navigated by the subjects of powers at peace with them, and a repeal of so 
much of our laws, as prohibits the importation of articles, not the property 
of enemies ; but produced or manufactured only within their dominions. 


I recommend, also, as a more effectual safe-guard and encouragement 
to our growing manufactures, that the additional duiies on fmports, which 
are to expire at the end of one year after a peace with Great Britain, be 
prolonged to the end of two years, after that event ; and that, in favour of 
our monied institutions, the exportation of specie be prohibited throughout 


‘he same period. , 
JAMES Ma vison. 
March Slst, 1814. 


The message, having been read, was, in both houses, referred te the 
ommittee on foreigu relations, who, on the 4th of April, presented the fol- | 
owing report, viz. 


“ Taking inte consideration the great importance of the measure re- 
coramended, the committee think it a duty, which they owe to the house 
and the nation, to state the grounds, on which their report is founded.— 
Uniting with the executive in the policy of these measures, they wish to 
explain the reasons, which have produced that union. 


Of the past, it is unnecessary to take a review ; the attention of the 
Committee is drawn with more solicitude to the future. 


Previous to the late changes in Europe, the bearing of our restrictive 
Meastires was, for the most part, confined to our enemies; the obstructions 
to our commercial intercourse with the friendly powers of the world, being 
ih a manner inseparable. 


At present, a prospect exists of an extended commercial intercourse 
with them, highly important to both parties ; and, in which it may be pre- 
sumed, they will find an equal interest and dispysition. Denmark, all 
Germany, and Holland, heretofore under the double restraint of internat 
regulations, and internal blockades and depredations, from a commerce 
with the United States, appear, by late erents, to be liberated therefrom. 
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Like changes, equally favourable to the commerce of this country, ap. 
pear to be taking place in Italy, and the more extreme parts of the Mediter. 
ranean. With respect to Spain and Portugal, m the commerce with 
whom the United States have great interest, it may be expected, that 
commerce may be carried on without the aid heretofore afforded to the 
enemy Should peace take place between France and her enemies, in- 
cluding Great Britain, the commerce of the United States with Franc¢ 
will fall under the same remarks. 


The considerations, of an internal nature, which urge a repeal of the 
Scts, at this time, are not less forcible, than those, which have been already 
stated. Among these «re the following :—the committee are persuaded, 
that it will considerably augment the public revenue, and thereby maintain 
the public credit ; and that it will enhance the price of our produce, in lieu 
of specie, which bas, of late, become so much the object of speculations 
tending to embarrass the government.” 


In conformity with the said report, a bill was, at the same time, pre- 
sented; which, after some amendments, passed both houses by a great 
Majority, and became a law, on the 14th of April last. 


On the Canadian lines, there has been some skirmishing; but nothing 
of a very serious importance —The most interesting of these affairs, was 
an attack made by general Wilkinson, on the 26th March, against a party 
of the British, stationed at La Colle Mills; where, after a contest of two 
or three hours, the general deemed it expedient to return to his former 
position. The enemy did not pursue him. We have no accurate returns 
of the loss on either side ; but are inclined to believe, that it was nearly 
equal. 

We have, however, been more fortunate in our operations to the south- 
ard. In an excursion, under the command of Major General Jackson, 
mto the Creek Nation of Indians, an attack was made upon the enemy, on 
the 28th March, at a place called Talapoosie, where it was believed, that 
their number amounted to 1000. They were completely routed; and the 
general states, in his official return to general Pinckney, that more than 
wzenty of them hed not escaped. There were taken about 250 prisoners, 
all women and children, excepting two or three. Our loss was 25 killed, 
and 106 wounded. 

It is dreadful, to think of this kind of hostility, as it appears to amount 
do a war of exte mina’ion. Upon this subject, Gen. Pinckney, in announcing 
the victory to his excellency Governor Early, of Georgia, thus expresses 
himself :—** While the sigh of humanity will escape for this profuse effu- 
sion of human blood, which results from the savage principle of our enemy; 
neither to give nor accept quarter ; and, while every American will deeply 
lament the loss of our meritorious fellow-soldiers, who have fallen in this 
contest, we have ample cause of gratitude to the Giver of all victory, for 
thus continuing his protection to our women and children, who would 
otherwise be exposed to the indiscriminate havoc of the tomahawk, and ald 
the horrors of savage warfare.” 
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The public have been tantalized, for these some weeks past, with the 
hopes of an armistice being about to take place, between this country and 
Great Britain. On this subject reports are so various and contradictory, 
that we know not what to believe. 


It appears, that our commissioners, who were sent to Gottenburgh, for 
the purpose of negociating a peace, have been met by others, on the part 
of Great-Britain. What the result of this deliberation may be, is impos- 
sible, at present, to predict; but, as neither party can gain any thing by 
war, we sincerely pray, that the Divine Being will be pleased to actuate 
them by such a spirit of conciliation, as to bring about a speedy, an honour- 
able, and a lasting peace. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Upon this subject, it is not necessary to say much. The President’s 
message, and the report of the committee on foreign relations (both of 
which are inserted in the preceding cle) sufficiently shew, that the 
political aspect of Europe has entirely changeu, within the last three or 
four months. 


The confederation of the Rhine is dissolved ; Holland is no longera 


province of France; Spain is to be governed by a2 monarch of her own 
ichoice ; Sweden has, with great vigour, commenced hostilities against 


Napoleon, and Denmark and Naples have made 2 peace with Britain; and 
now this Napoleon, who has, heretofore, been deemed invincible, and who 


Iwas very lately carrying havoc and destruction into the territories of his 


enemies, is attacked, by these very enemies in the heart of his own empire. 


It appears, however, that the conquest of France is not so easy a matter 
as the allies had imagined. Towards the end of February last, there was 
much hard fighting ; and at no great distance from the French capitol,where 
the emperor Napoleon is represented to have gained most decis?ve victories. 


As we decline making any comments on political events, we shall con- 
clude this article, by observing, that the nations of the world are, at pre. 
sent, in a greater state of convulsion, than history represents them to 
taye been at any former period: Ruin and destruction pervade almost 
évery part of our habitable globe; and it is very probable, that greater 
changes in the state of nations and kingdoms may yet be speedily expected, 
than the wisest of our politicians have contemplated. 
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NEW ' PUBLICATIONS, 
; iW —~<3 4 oo 
ieee A By Griffin & Rudd, No. 194, Greenwich-street, “‘ Woed’s Dic. 


tionary of ihe Bible, 2 vols. with mays and plates.” “ A new edi. 
tion of Bishop Horne on the Psalms.” “ Sutcliff’s Introduction to 
Christianity.” “ Hervey’s Meditations.” “ Paley’s Evidence of 
ihe Uhristian Religion;” and, the 4th volume of “ Calmutt’s Dic. 
de tionary of the Bible.” 
a By Smith & Forman—“* The Juvenile Spelling-Book ;” and 
if * The Juvenile Mentor,” being the second part of the Juvenile Spel- 
fing-Book ; contaiming progressive lessons in prose and verse, Uoth 
by Mr. Albert Pickett, principal.of the Manhattan School, in this 
eity. | 
By Eastburn, Kirk, & Co.—* The Quarterly Review, No. 19.” v 
Also, “ A particular Account of the Transactions, which took 
laee, in the City of Hamburg, during the Year 1813.” 
By David Longworth, No. 11, Park—“ The Spirit of Mason. 
ry ;” also, “ The Dramatic Works of Samuel Foote.” 
By A. Inskeep—~ The 8th volume of “ the American Ornith- 
ology, &c. by Alexander Wilson.” 
iby Gould, Banks & Gould—<« The Commercial Code of 
France,” translated from the French by Johan Rodman, esq. 
By Wiating & Watson—* 'The Christian Observer, for July, & nc 
#813.” } 
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By James Oram, No. 102, Water-street—* Choice Emblems, “s 
for the Improvement and Pastime of Youth,” with 65 wood cuts. & hi 
W. 


WORKS IN THE PRESS. 

By Griffin & Rudd—< The Youth’s Maaual, or Guide to Hap- - 
* piness; consisting of diurnal Devotions throughout the Year, by ar 
Richard Roddie.” - 








ik - By Van Winkle & Wyley, New-York, and Howe & De Forest, - 

1. * New-Haven—* The Life of Lord Wellington.” fa 

ae WORKS PROPOSED TO BE PRINTED. h: 
By T. C. Fay & Co.—* Clarke’s Travels, in Russia, Tartary, fo 


and Turkey.” 
By Griffin & Rudd—< Sermons on the most important subjects, Ww 


by Joseph Benson, A. M.” 
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Two essays, under the signature of “* The Observer,” have been re- : 

: ceived; but have been unavoidably postponed. One of them, if not both, 
. id shall appear, in our next number. m 
4 Hi ¥ We have, likewise, been favoured with a communication, subscribed e 
iii . «¢ The Lay Preacher.” We deem his essay to be extremely well written, pl 
ie and shall be greatly indebted to him for any future communication, with di 


which he may be pleased to honour us. 





